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In  an  isolated  region,  almost  inacces- 
sible in  winter,  this  automatic  hydro- 
electric plant  of  the  New  England 
Power  Company  on  the  Deerfield  River 
starts,  protects  and  stops  itself. 


These  power  plants 


Whether  electric  power  is 
generated  from  water,  coal 
or  oil,  there  is  automatic 
equipment  that  will  do 
everything  but  think.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  has 
led  in  the  development  of 
this  equipment  and  the 
experience  of  its  engineers  is 
at  the  service  of  everybody 
who  wants  to  develop  elec- 
tric power. 


almost  think 

Each  Saturday  afternoon,  the  demand 
for  electric  current  diminishes.  Imme- 
diately this  plant,  at  the  head  of  the 
stream,  shuts  down,  and  a storage 
reservoir  begins  to  fill  with  water. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  plant  starts 
itself  and  sends  water  down  to  all 
the  others. 

No  human  touch.  Just  G-E  auto- 
matic control. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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To  Alumni  and  Former  Students  ! 


We  can  give  you  prompt  service  on  mail  orders 
for  Books,  Music  or  anything  in  our 
line  of  business 

Prompt  and  Efficient  Service  Guaranteed 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


To  help  the  people  of  Oberlin 
to  get  a larger  measure  of 
success  from  the  use  of  their 
earnings  is  the  constant  thought 
of  the  men  who  conduct 
“ the  bank  on  the  corner.” 

Make  them  your  partners,  let 
them  share  their  financial  experience 
with  you,  and  feel  free  to  call  on 
them  for  advice  on  any  business 
matter. 


THE 

OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 
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Every  year  scores  of  alumni  vho  return  for 
Commencement  remark  at  their  departure;  "I 
wish  I had  come  two  or  three  days 
MAKE  sooner  that  I might  have  seen  more 
YOUR  of  the  college  and  of  my  old 
PLANS  friends.”  And  then  usually  add: 
NOW  “It  wouldn’t  have  made  any  differ- 
ence with  my  business  either.  But 
it  just  seems  hard  to  get  away.”  You,  who  are 
thinking  of  coming  back  next  year,  make  your 
plans  now  for  the  longer  period.  You  will  not 
miss  a week  ouC of  your  business  life  any  more 
than  you  will  miss  three  days  and  these  extra 
days  in  Oberlin  will  mean  everything  to  you  in 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  your  old  acquaint- 
ances on  the  faculty  and  among  your  college 
mates.  Place  in  your  subconscious  mind  the 
thought  that  you  are  to  spend  a week  in  Ober- 
lin next  June. 

Said  an  Oberlin  man,  who  knows  the  alumni 
as  few  others  do  and  who  is  present  at  every 
Commencement;  “It  seems  to  me 
COLLEGE  that  this  is  the  best  Commence- 
TO  TEST  ment  Oberlin  has  had  in  years. 

ITS  I never  knew  a better  spirit  to 

PRODUCT  pervade  the  atmosphere  than  it 
did  this  year.”  And  why  not? 
Why  shouldn’t  a spirit  of  buoyant  harmony  and 
good-will  prevail?  Alumni  and  faculty  have  a 
common  end,  namely:  to  develop  a college  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  lives  of  the  young  peo- 
ple those  elements  that  develop  character  and 
the  understanding  of  life  so  that  they  are  bet- 
ter able  to  do  their  part  in  the  world.  There 
were  those  who,  when  the  Alumni  Council  an- 
nounced the  subject  for  its  annual  meeting, 
thought  that  here  was  where  the  alumni  would 
take  a rap  at  the  college.  Development  of  the 
topic  was  quite  to  the  contrary.  A decidedly 
constructive  program  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Mosher  and  the  other  speakers,  a program 
which  heartily  met  the  approval  of  the  college 
administration  as  it  did  the  alumni.  The  ad- 
ministrative approval  took  immediate  effect  in 
the  action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  a few 
days  later  In  providing  an  additional  member 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
in  order  that  the  college  might  more  thor- 
oughly " test  its  product.”  The  man  who 
comes  into  this  position  should  be  a trained 


psychologist  who  not  only  knows  up-to-date 
methods  of  testing  the  student  body,  but 
whose  contact  with  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
secure  the  data  from  the  alumni  whereby  he 
will  be  able  to  check  the  tests.  Possibly  some 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  readers  can  suggest 
the  right  man. 

An  opportunity  to  perpetuate  a name  that 
looms  large  , in  the  history  of  Oberlin  College 
and  even  larger  in  the  record  of  its 
JOHN  preparatory  department  is  at  hand. 
FISHER  The  movement,  started  just  before 
PECK  Commencement  by  a few  of  John 
Fisher  Peck’s  friends,  should  be 
carried  to  an  early  completion.  Mr.  Peck 
was  signally  honored  by  the  college  and  the 
alumni  during  Commencement  week,  but  these 
events  both  to  Mr.  Peck  and  those  who  entered 
into  them  with  him  will  be  but  happy  mem- 
ories. In  the  desire  that  some  honor  might 
take  permanent  form,  was  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  John  Fisher  Peck  Scholarship  Fund. 
Though  the  Academy  contributed  much  to  all 
those  who  were  in  its  student  body,  there 
was  one  class  of  students  to  whom  the  Acad- 
emy was  of  especial  benefit.  They  were  the 
belated  students,  those  men  and  women  who 
for  some  economic  reason  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  on  their  school  work  continuously  and 
who  because  of  interruptions  were  older  and 
less  financially  able  than  their  younger  fel- 
low students.  When  the  college  did  away 
with  the  Academy,  it  automatically  did 
away  with  these  belated  students.  It  was 
thought  that  in  raising  this  scholarship  not 
only  might  the  name  of  John  Fisher  Peck 
be  perpetuated,  but  that  the  belated  student 
might  be  cared  tor.  The  start  has  been  made, 
some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  already  being 
pledged.  There  are,  though,  among  the 
former  Academy  students  and  members  of  the 
glee  clubs,  scores  who  have  not  done  anything 
and  will  surely  want  to.  A few  large  gifts 
will  be  necessary  but  even  those  in  moderate 
circumstances  will  want  to  send  a check  for 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Remittances  can 
be  made  to  the  John  Fisher  Peck  Scholarship 
Committee,  care  of  the  Alumni  Office,  Oberlin 
Ohio.  ’ 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


What  is  Called  Politeness? 

“As  we  grow  older,  we  learn  what  is  called 
politeness.”  I read  these  words  lately  in  a 
little  study  o£  Marcel  Proust  by  Compton  Mac- 
Kenzie,  and  I could  not  help  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  consider  them.  What  do  we  mean 
by  politeness?  What  is  this  lesson  that  we 
learn  only  as  we  grow  older?  W'ell,  for  one 
thing,  we  learn  that  we  are  not  expected  to 
talk  about  ourselves.  We  learn  {hat  hardly 
anyone,  even  of  those  who  care  most  for  us, 
is  really  much  interested  in  our  ideas  or  do- 
ings. We  have  seen  too  often  that  blank  look 
stealing  over  the  countenance  of  some  friend 
to  whom  we  are  describing  an  experience  that 
is  to  us  full  of  interest  and  novelty;  it  is  like 
the  drawing  down  of  a blind.  We  have  felt  so 
often  the  slightest  shock  of  discovering,  in 
the  midst  of  a thrilling  tale  of  some  adventure 
of  ours,  that  our  listener  is  only  waiting  for 
us  to  end  in  order  that  he  may  narrate  an  ad- 
venture of  his  own  that  is  even  more  thrill- 
ing. At  such  moments  we  resolve  never  again 
to  talk  about  ourselves  to  anyone;  and  so  we 
learn. 

In  the  same  painful  fashion  we  learn  to 
eschew  detail.  If  we  must  talk  of  our  experi- 
riences,  and  of  course  we  must  a little,  we 
learn  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  barest  out- 
line, allowing  our  hearer  to  supply  the  de- 
tails for  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  missing 
one  or  two.  It  is  an  unlucky  child  whose  end- 
less stories  are  never  interrupted  by  a fond, 
though  critical  parent  with  the  words,  “ Be 
brief,  my  dear,  be  brief,”  for  he  is  sure  to 
feel  the  words,  if  not  to  hear  them,  from  a 
listener  who  is  critical,  but  not  fond. 

W'e  learn  to  let  our  companion  of  the  mo- 
ment direct  the  course  of  the  conversation.  It 
is  bad  for  him,  naturally,  to  be  given  a free 
hand,  but  hard  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  the  only  way.  We  learn  also  to  let  him 
determine  the  tone  of  it.  We  learn  that  it  is 
never  well  to  be  too  serious,  to  sound  the  pro- 
I>hetic  note,  to  lay  down  the  law,  if  we  wish 
to  retain  our  friend’s  attention.  It  is  proper 
to  assume  that  he,  too,  is  a serious  person, 
even  though  he  is  not  serious  in  our  way  nor 
upon  our  themes.  If  he  becomes  dogmatic,  we 


learn  to  bear  with  him,  to  agree  passively — • 
this  is  the  weaker  and  easier  way — or  to  dis- 
agree, it  we  must,  gently  and,  so  to  speak,  in- 
cidentally. In  other  words,  we  learn  to  feign 
an  interest  in  matters  that  bore  us  to  desper- 
ation, or  a partial  agreement  on  subjects  that 
arouse  all  our  fighting  instincts.  Of  course, 
by  so  doing,  we  sin  against  another  virtue 
that  ranks  higher  in  the  scale,  no  doubt,  than 
politeness,  the  virtue  of  sincerity.  But  it  is 
a nice  question  in  ethics  which  of  them  is 
really  more  valuable  in  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life. 

We  learn  to  listen,  to  give  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  us;  we 
learn  not  to  betray  by  look  or  gesture  or  tone 
that  we  are  not  laying  his  every  syllable  to 
heart.  And  we  learn  also,  from  this  experi- 
enc,  that  when  people  seem  to  be  hanging 
upon  our  lips,  they  are  not  always  so  im- 
pressed as  they  look.  This  is  disconcerting, 
but  salutary. 

I suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  these  are 
some  aspects  of  the  thing  that  is  called  polite- 
ness. It  seems  rather  a negative  thing,  as  I 
describe  it,  and  there  are  plainly  a good  many 
people  who  do  not  think  it  worth  acquiring — 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  for  one.  He  remarks  somewhere 
that  to  have  your  hottest  arguments  received 
with  a mere  “You  must  permit  me  to  differ 
with  you  ” is  like  “ having  your  nose  punched 
by  a man  without  a face.”  Mr.  Wells’s  notion 
of  social  intercourse  is  evidently  best  exem- 
plified by  a boxing  match.  But  this  implies 
a somewhat  rudimentary  conception  of  what 
is  called  politeness.  George  Meredith  is  more 
sophisticated  when  he  declares  that  the  only 
way  to  rebuke  bad  manners  is  to  have  good 
ones.  I am  not  sure  that  he  is  right,  or  that 
his  method  is  always,  or  even  usually,  effect- 
ive. But,  then,  there  is  probably  no  really 
sure  and  effective  way  to  rebuke  bad  manners, 
for  they  spring  from  a lack  of  imagination, 
and  there  is  no  cure  tor  that. 
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Patience 


President  Henry 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 
Text — Luke  n 

In  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament 
there  is  one  word  with  tlie  translation  of 
which  the  revisers  are  iinitonnly  dissatisfied. 
For  this  word,  while  it  always  appears  in  Uie 
text  as  “patience”  is  regularly  accompanied 
in  the  margin  by  the  comment— " or  stead- 
fastness.” The  revisers  are  evidently  seek- 
ing for  a word  not  quite  so  seemingly  pas- 
sive as  patience,  and  yet  with  a little  more 
emphasis  on  endurance  than  steadfastness 
has.  It  is  this  word,  which  requires  both 
“patience”  and  “steadfastness”  fully  to  ex- 
press its  meaning,  which  I have  chosen  as 
my  theme  today,  though  I am  driven  to 
the  hyphen  to  tell  its  whole  story— patient- 
steadfastness. Paulsen  confirms  these  two 
aspects  of  patience: 

“ Patience  is  the  ability  to  bear  pain  and 
suffering  without  being  overcome  by  them. 

We  may  distinguish  two  aspects  of  pa- 
tience; a somewhat  passive  patience  which 
bears  suffering  without  complaint  and  op- 
position. and  the  more  active  power  of 
the  soul,— the  ability  to  survive  defeats, 
disappointments,  and  losses,  and  to  begin 
life  anew.”  (System  of  Ethics,  p.  499.) 

It  is  an  absolutely  fundamental  and  indis- 
pensable quality— old-fashioned  though  it  may 
seem— and  it  runs  through  a group  of  rich 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  no  one  of 
which  could  we  afford  to  spare.  Curiously 
enough,  the  word  “patience”  is  not  found  in 
the  English  Old  Testament  at  all.  But  the 
closest  parallel  thought  is  “ waiting  on  the 
Lord.”  "Wait  for  Jehovah.  Be  strong,  and 
let  thy  heart  take  courage;  yea,  wait  thou  for 
Jehovah.”  (Ps.  27:14.)  How  significant  this 
demand  for  patience  is  in  Christian  teaching 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  three  books  of  the 
New  Testament — Hebrews,  Revelation,  and 
1 Peter — were  expressly  written  to  inspire  to 
patient  steadfastness  under  trial. 

The  author  of  Revelation  calls  himself  “a 
partaker”  with  those  to  whom  he  writes,  in 
the  “tribulation  and  kingdom  and  patience 
which  are  in  Jesus” — a signal  challenge  to 
victory  through  patiently  borne  suffering. 
Hebrews  reiterates  the  challenge:  “Cast  not 

away  therefore  your  boldness,  which  hath 


Churchill  King 

great  recompense  of  reward.  For  ye  have 
need  of  patience,  that,  having  done  the  will 
of  God,  ye  may  receive  the  promise.”  (10:35- 
3G.)  “Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author 
and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  sot  before  him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  shame.”  (12:1-2.)  1 Peter, 

though  it  does  not  have  the  word  “patience” 
at  all,  repeatedly  comes  back  to  its  thought. 
And  Paul  speaks  of  those  “that  by  patience 
in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honqi'  and 
incorruption.”  (Rom.  2:7.) 

Two  other  passages — which  I may  take  as 
my  text — are  peculiarly  happy  in  bringing 
out  the  imperative  necessity  of  patience — a 
passage  of  James’  and  a brief  sentence  of 
Christ’s.  “ Count  it  all  joy,  my  brethren, 
when  ye  fall  into  manifold  temptations; 
knowing  that  the  proving  of  your  faith  work- 
eth  patience.  And  let  patience  have  its  per- 
fect work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
lacking  in  nothing.”  (Jas.  1:2-4) — called  out, 
that  is,  on  every  side.  “ In  your  patience  ye 
shall  win  your  souls.”  (Lk.  21:19.)  That  is, 
this  prosaic  quality  of  patience  shall  itself  be 
the  assurance  of  victory  in  the  highest  realms 
of  your  being. 

I tvould  have  you  feel  the  greatness  of  pa- 
tience, even  as  Lowell  felt  it: 

“Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality. 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great 
hearts; 

These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden 
world 

Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fateful 
thought. 

And  brute  strength,  like  a scornful  con- 
queror. 

Clangs  his  huge  mace  down  in  the  other 
scale. 

The  inspired  soul  but  flings  his  patience  in. 

And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous 
globe, — 

One  faith  against  a whole  earth’s  unbe- 
lief. 

One  soul  against  the  flesh  of  all  man- 
kind.” 

This  patience  is  needed  everywhere — with 
self,  with  others,  with  God;  in  growth,  in 
work,  in  influence;  in  endurance,  in  waiting, 
in  suffering.  Is  there  any  quality  more  needed 
in  the  world’s  life  today?  A thoughtful 
British  visitor  said  the  other  day,  as  he  left 
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America:  “I  love  America,  and  thougla  I 

was  at  Harvard  for  two  years,  I never  nntil 
now  saw  the  immensity  of  America's  prob- 
lems; we  must  be  more  patient  in  our  points 
of  view  everywhere.”  Yes,  that  is  the  whole 
point. 

One  whole  chapter  of  Luke,  the  seventeenth, 
brings  together  certain  scattered  sayings  of 
Jesus,  indicating  the  spirit  required  from  his 
disciples  as  he  was  to  leave  them.  The  chap- 
ter in  its  entirety,  whiie  it  is  manifestly  not 
intended  to  he  a logical  whole,  is  still  plainly 
Christ’s  preparation  of  his  disciples  to  cope 
witM  the  varied  and  difficult  circumstances 
awaiting  them.  When  stated  and  surveyed  as 
a whole,  it  can  be  pretty  clearly  seen  that  the 
demand  for  patience  in  various  forms  comes 
not  unnaturally  into  the  foreground,  though 
the  word  is  not  here.  The  very  circumstances 
then  and  soon  to  follow  made  this  Inevitable. 
The  chapter  may  be  said  to  call,  thus,  in  or- 
der, lor  a sevenfold,  demand  upon  the  spirit  of 
patience:  1)  steadfast  care  not  to  stumble 
even  the  least,  patience  with  the  slow  and 
weak  (vv.  1-2);  2)  patient  forgiveness  and 

patient  restoration  of  the  sinful  (vv.  3-4); 
3)  steadfast  faith,  patience  with  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world  (vv.  5-6);  4)  patient  en- 
durance in  service — readiness  for  the  most 
exacting  service  with  God  in  his  work  (vv.  7- 
10);  5)  patient  persistence  in  expression  of 
gratitude  and  patience  with  the  ungrateful 
(vv.  11-18);  6)  patient  faith  in  the  invisible 
kingdom  “within  you”  (vv.  20-21);  7)  pa- 

tience with  God  in  his  providence,  involving 
patient  waiting  for  the  kingdom,  patient  read- 
iness for  its  crisis  times,  and  patient  endur- 
ance to  the  end  (vv.  22-37).  “In  your  pa- 
tience ye  shail  win  your  souls.”  “ Let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect 
and  entire,  lacking  in  nothing.” 

I am  asking  you  briefly  to  consider  this 
sevenfold  demand  upon  the  spirit  of  patience 
so  needed  in  our  own  day. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  demand  for  steadfast 
care  not  to  stumhle  even  the  least;  patience 
with  the  slow  and  weak.  Christ  does  not 
mince  words  here. 

“And  he  said  unto  his  disciples.  It 
is  impossible  but  that  occasions  of  stum- 
bling shouid  come;  but  woe  unto  him, 
through  whom  they  come!  It  were  well 
for  him  if  a millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  thrown  into  the  sea, 
rather  than  that  he  should  cause  one  of 
these  little  ones  to  stumble.”  (vv.  1-2). 


Christ  is  here  pressing  home  upon  the  con- 
science of  men  the  awful  seriousness  of  the 
sin  of  stumbling  others — even  “ one  of  these 
little  ones.”  Christ  knows  nothing  so  terrible 
as  wilfully  degrading  another  life,  heaping  up 
the  stumbling  blocks  between  it  and  right- 
eousness. Our  generation  peculiarly  needs 
this  warning.  For  this  is  persistently  to 
make  it  harder  for  others  even  to  believe  in 
character  or  in  God,  or  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Think  of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  moral  break- 
down of  one  prominent  man  in  a community. 
The  “ occasions  of  stumbling,”  too,  make  it 
much  harder  for  others  to  live  out  their  own 
best  life,  to  be  true  to  their  own  best  vision, 
to  make  their  own  best  contribution  to  human 
welfare.  Our  first  obligation  is,  thus,  stead- 
fast care  not  to  stumble  even  “ one  of  these 
least.”  The  obligation  hoids  tor  relations  of 
nations  and  races,  not  less  surely  than  for  re- 
lations of  persons. 

2.  Christ  urges  also  patient  forgiveness  and 
patient  restoration  of  the  sinful. 

“Take  heed  to  yourselves;  if  thy 
brother  sin,  rebuke  him;  and  if  he  re- 
pent, forgive  him.  And  if  he  sin  against 
thee  seven  times  in  a day,  and  seven  times 
turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I repent;  thou 
shait  forgive  him.”  (vv.  3-4). 

Jean  Ingelow’s  old  fisher  preacher  voices 
the  difficulty  we  feel  in  forgiving  other  men: 

“ When  troubles  come  of  God, 

When  men  are  frozen  out  of  work,  when 
when  w'ives 

Are  sick,  when  working  fathers  fail  and 
die. 

When  boats  go  down  at  sea — then  nought 
behooves 

Like  patience;  but  for  troubles  wrought 
of  men 

Patience  is  hard — I tell  you  it  is  hard.” 

But  Christ  knows  no  limit  to  forgiveness — 
“until  seventy  times  seven” — but  he  also  un- 
derstands the  duty  of  rebuke.  As  Paul  puts 
it,  “ Even  if  a man  be  overtaken  in  any  tres- 
pass, ye  who  arc  spiritual,  restore  such  a one 
in  a spirit  of  gentleness;  looking  to  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted.”  (Gal.  6:1).  The 
duty  of  rebuke  involves  the  duty  of  holding 
the  other  to  his  own  best,  of  helping  him  to 
lay  off  all  that  is  unworthy  of  him.  We  are 
to  be  no  flatterers,  spoiling  our  friends  and 
ministering  to  their  weaknesses;  but  we  are 
to  remember  that  “ faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a friend.” 

The  duty  of  rebuke  carries  with  it  too  the 
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lu'cessary  willingness  to  tale  rcbule  as  well 
as  to  give  it.  We  are  patiently  to  hear, 
candidly  to  consider,  and  honestly  to  amend. 
As  it  takes  two  to  make  a (juarrel,  so  also  it 
takes  two  to  restore  a friendship;  but  the  for- 
giving spirit,  the  constant  willingness  to  for- 
give, is  imperative  always.  Still  more  may 
we  rely  on  the  fathomless  forgiveness  of  God 
himself.  Patient  forgiveness  is  possible  only 
to  great  souls,  and  to  great  peoples.  We  shall 
not  solve  our  problems  of  an  enduring  and 
righteous  peace  among  the  nations,  without  a 
large  measure  of  patient  forgiveness. 

3.  The  third  demand  upon  patience  Is 
steadlast  faith,  patience  with  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world. 

“And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Increase  our  faith.  And  the  Lord  said. 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a grain  of  mustard 
seed,  ye  would  say  unto  this  sycamine 
tree.  Be  thou  rooted  up,  and  he  thou 
planted  in  the  sea;  and  it  would  obey  you.” 
(vv.  5-6). 

Jesus  assures  the  apostles  here  that  the  su- 
preme question  in  the  spiritual  life,  is  not  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  faith,  hut  of  the 
genuineness  of  faith.  Even  a very  little  gen- 
uine faith  links  one  to  God,  puts  one  in 
living  relation  to  God,  opens  to  one  the  divine 
resources.  If  one  really  believes  in  such  a 
God  as  Christ  reveals,  nothing  is  impossible. 
It  is  not  a question  of  marvels.  True  faith 
asserts;  it  ought  to  be  done;  it  can  be  done. 
So  Marion  Crawford  says; 

“ Those  who  have  faced  great  physical 
dangers,  or  who  have  been  matched  by 
fate  against  overwhelming  odds  of  anxiety 
and  trouble,  alone  know  what  great  things 
are  to  be  done  when  men  stand  at  bay  and 
face  the  world,  and  fate,  and  life,  and 
death,  and  misfortune,  all  banded  together 
against  them,  and  say  in  their  hearts,  ‘We 
will  win  this  fight  or  die.’  'Then,  at  that 
word,  when  it  is  spoken  earnestly,  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  the  iron  will  rises  up 
and  takes  possission  of  the  feeble  body, 
the  doabting  soul  shakes  off  its  hesitat- 
ing weakness,  is  drawn  back  upon  itself 
like  a strong  bow  bent  double,  is  com- 
pressed and  full  of  a terrible  latent 
power.” 

Professor  James  only  ecnoed  Christ’s  own 
words,  when  he  insisted  that  religion  is  the 
great  unlocker  of  the  powers  of  men.  “ They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength.” 

And  the  way  to  assured,  abiding,  and  tri- 
umphant faith  is  to  live  In  the  atmosphere  of 


Christ’s  own  life,  in  association  with  him. 
Real  faith,  even  as  a grain  of  mustard  seed, 
for  man  or  nation,  thrusts  its  roots  down  into 
the  very  life  of  God. 

4.  The  fourth  demand  upon  patience  is  for 
patient  endurance  in  serviee — set  forth  in  the 
parable  of  the  servant  plowing — readiness  for 
the  most  exacting  service  with  God  in  his 
kingdom.  As  another  puts  it,  “ Whatever 
good  a man  can  do  he  can  never  exceed  his 
obligation.”  We  are  to  hold  ourselves  abso- 
lutely at  the  bidding  of  God.  Or  as  Moffatt 
quotes  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant; 

“After  we  have  done  all,  we  are  ‘ un- 
profitable servants,’  falling  far  short  of  that 
ideal  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  law  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual nature.  Our  vision  of  good  is 
broader,  and  our  aspirations  higher  than 
our  powers  can  reach.  Hence,  if  we  are 
true — faithful  to  the  spiritual  aspirations 
which  claim  us,  and  honest  in  the  esti- 
mate of  our  actions  and  ourselves,  it  must 
be  that  we  see  ourselves  always,  and  even 
necessarily  as  ‘ unprofitable  servants,’ — 
always  and  necessarily  lower  than  w'e  as- 
pire and  feel  we  ought  to  be.” 

Nevertheless,  in  all  true  personal  relations 
with  God  and  men,  under  “ the  impulsive 
power  of  a new  affection,”  love  goes  in  its 
service  away  beyond  what  selfishness  or  hate 
would  require.  As  Farrar  puts  it,  “ True  love 
never  thinks  it  has  done  enough.” 

I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  believed,  that  as 
a nation,  America  has  yet  taken  her  full  meas- 
ure of  exacting  service  in  the  life  of  the  world 
— however  one  chooses  to  phrase  that  in- 
volved obligation. 

5.  The  fifth  demand  upon  patience — in  the 
story  of  the  ten  lepers — is  patience  persistence 
in  expression  of  gratitude  and  patience  with 
the  ungrateful.  The  incident  brings  out  both 
the  duty  and  beauty  of  expressing  gratitude 
honestly  due,  and  the  meanness  of  ingrati- 
tude. We  are  not  to  take  as  matter  of  course 
the  ministries  of  thoughtful  love.  And  the 
thoughtful  responsive  gratitude  also  is  quite 
too  rare.  But  if  gratitude  be  often  only  a 
“ keen  sense  of  favors  to  come,”  as  one  has 
said,  gifts,  too,  are  frequently  well-nigh  des- 
titute of  the  thought  and  care  that  can  call 
out  honest  gratitude.  We  give  most  truly 
only  when  we  give  something  of  ourselves. 
Cicero  insisted  that  “A  thankful  heart  is  not 
only  the  greatest  virtue,  but  the  parent  of  all 
the  other  virtues.”  Genuinely  friendly  service 
between  groups  and  nations,  gratefully  ac- 
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knowledged,  draws  them  inevitably  together. 
I have  seen  the  healing  touch  of  such  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  through  weeks  of  royal 
good  will,  before  selfishness  had  shattered  it, 
and  faith  had  broken  down.  Honest  grati- 
tude, honestly  expressed  creates  friendship. 
In  true  friendships  we  are  not  to  try  to  square 
up  accounts,  to  discharge  our  obligations. 
And  gratitude  is  beautiful  only  when  it  is 
free  from  jealousy  and  of  desire  to  minimize 
the  service  rendered  by  our  friend. 

6.  Another  demand  upon  patience  is  patient 
faith  in  the  invisible  kingdom. 

“And  being  asked  by  the  Pharisees, 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh,  he  an- 
swered them  and  said.  The  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation:  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo,  here!  or.  There!  for  lo, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”  (vv. 
20-21). 

The  kingdom  within  you  is  the  true  king- 
dom of  the  inner  life,  where  the  will  of  God 
reigns.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  and  yet  are  eternal — the  invisible 
kingdom  which  Christ  founded,  and  which 
calls  out  our  deepest  faith.  No  multiplication 
of  externals  can  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 
“ Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.” 
(Prov.  29:18).  “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
w'ithin  you.” 

7.  The  final  demand  upon  patience  is 
patience  with  God  in  his  providence,  involving 
patient  waiting  lor  the  kingdom,  patient  readi- 
ness to  meet  its  times  of  crisis,  and  patient 
endurance  to  the  end. 

“And  he  said  unto  the  disciples.  The 
days  will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire  to 
see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
ye  shall  not  see  it.  And  they  shall  say  to 
you,  Lo,  there!  Lo,  here!  go  not  away,  nor 
follow  after  them;  for  as  the  lightning, 
when  it  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  the  heaven  shineth  unto  the  other 
part  under  heaven;  so  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  in  his  day.”  (w.  22-24). 

In  general  the  whole  emphasis  here  lies 
upon  patient  endurance  to  the  end.  There  is 
to  be  no  impatience  with  the  slowness  of  re- 
sults which  makes  us  all  want  to  take  short 
cuts  that  promise  quick  returns.  There  is  to 
be  no  unwillingness  to  take  steady  pains  in 
work  and  character.  There  is  to  be  no  sub- 
stitution in  religion  of  sentimental  experi- 
ences for  persistent  association  with  Christ 
and  assimilation  to  him. 

We  may  be  certain,  too,  that  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  any  true  manifes- 


tation of  Christ.  The  supreme  test  is  the  test 
of  fruit  in  character  and  life.  Where  conceit, 
unteachableness,  intolerance,  bitter  persecu- 
tion of  others,  and  repeated  untruths  run  ram- 
pant, we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  not  the  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  of  Christ — not  a new  “ day 
of  the  Son  of  man.” 

Christ  himself  must  tread  the  way  of  suf- 
fering and  rejection.  “ First  must  he  suffer 
many  things  and  be  rejected  of  this  genera- 
tion.” We  may  well  mistrust  any  easy-going 
and  self-indulgent  way  that  costs  nothing,  as 
a way  to  larger  life.  There  is  no  getting 
something  tor  nothing  in  the  world  of  the 
spirit;  no  gambling  with  God.  Nor  is  this  to 
seek  suffering  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  the 
certain  conviction  that  high  attainment  any- 
where costs.  As  another  has  said;  “It  is 
only  when  you  are  standing  outside,  looking 
at  life,  talking  about  it  and  thinking  about 
it,  that  you  can  say  it  is  cruel.  When  you  are 
really  living,  the  very  hurt  is  glorious.” 

The  great  enemy  of  the  coming  kingdom  of 
God  is  a total  absorption  in  things,  (vv.  26- 
32).  We  are  certain  to  reap  what  we  sow. 
Our  obliviousness  makes  no  difference.  In  the 
thitigs  of  the  spirit  we  are  to  act  promptly, 
decisively,  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  the  su- 
preme values.  The  double-minded  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  crisis  hours.  They  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  pricelessness  of  the  really  perma- 
nent spiritual  interests.  They  are  always 
ready  to  sell  their  birthright — their  heritage 
as  children  of  God — for  a mess  of  pottage. 
Trying  to  hold  on  to  the  selfish  life,  one  loses 
the  very  essence  of  the  life  of  God.  “ Whoso- 
ever shall  seek  to  gain  his  life  shall  lose  it.” 
And  Jesus  presses  further  his  warning. 

“ I say  unto  you.  In  that  night  there 
shall  be  two  men  on  one  bed;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  shall  he  left. 
There  shall  be  two  women  grinding  to- 
gether; the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  shall  be  left.  (vv.  34-35). 

Jesus  urges  here:  Anticipate  the  judgment 
of  God,  which  considers  readiness  not  situa- 
tion, and  discriminates  sharply  between  close 
intimates.  Be  sure  of  the  final  aloneness  of 
the  soul.  One's  character,  one’s  attitude  of 
will,  is  ultimately  all  his  own.  One  cannot 
hide  his  personality  behind  that  of  another, 
however  close  and  intimate  he  may  he.  One’s 
own  inner  choices  carry  inevitable  conse- 
quences, absolutely  unaffected  by  any  contig- 
uities. The  only  true  preparation  for  the 
crisis  times  of  the  kingdom  and  for  the  final 
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’85  IN  THEIR  ORIGINAL  CLASS  HATS 


crisis  o£  death  is  persistent  association  with 
the  best  we  know — with  Christ,  and  so  steady 
assimilation  to  his  character.  That  will  pre- 
pare us  truly  and  fundamentally  to  meet  with 
insight,  with  calmness,  with  courage,  any 
crisis,  even  the  last. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes: 

As  you  look  forward  in  this  Baccalaureate 
service  to  the  years  ahead,  I have  asked  you 
to  see  that  patience  is  no  humdrum  and  pal- 
try quality,  but  is  needed  everywhere — pa- 
tience with  self,  with  others,  with  God;  in 
growth,  in  work,  in  influence;  in  endurance, 
in  waiting,  in  suffering.  Through  all  the 
realms  of  your  endeavor,  you  are  to  gird  your- 
selves, with  patience. 

I have  called  your  attention,  too,  to  a single 
portion  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  which  he 
made  a deep-going  and  seven-fold  demand  upon 
the  spirit  of  patience:  steadfast  care  not  to  stum- 
ble even  the  least;  patient  forgiveness,  stead- 
fast faith,— patience  with  the  spiritual  forces; 
patient  endurance  in  service;  patient  persist- 
ence in  expression  of  gratitude;  patient  faith 
in  the  invisible  kingdom  within  you;  patience 
with  God  in  his  providence.  This  call  to  pa- 
tience is  no  narrow  or  shallow  one.  Life  will 
steadily  deepen  and  broaden  for  you  as  you 
practice  through  the  years  the  patience  of 
God. 

And  once  more,  we  have  seen  that  this  all- 


embracing patience  with  God  in  his  provi- 
dence carries  the  challenge  of  patience  into 
all  our  lives:  patience  with  the  slowness  of 
results;  patient  testing  by  the  fruits  of  char- 
acter and  achievement;  patience  with  the  suf- 
fering involved  in  the  attainment  of  a great 
goal — the  goal  of  the  kingdom;  steadfast  re- 
sistance to  the  allurements  of  absorption  in 
things;  steadfast  choosing  of  the  higher  for 
the  lower;  steadfast  certainty  in  the  alone- 
ness  of  the  soul  and  in  the  judgment  of  God. 

“‘He  failed,’  I said;  ‘the  deed  he  came  to  do 
Two  thousand  years  ago  is  still  undone; 
There  is  no  mercy  yet  under  the  sun, 

And  Love  lies  dead  beneath  God’s  gentle 
blue.’ 

It  is  not  true;  the  Doer  knew  the  Deed. 

A million  years  is  but  a little  thing. 

The  sunshine  and  the  sap  of  a short  spring. 
To  raise  the  tree  of  life  out  of  its  seed. 

Safe  buried  under  our  fierce  dreams  of 
power. 

The  tree’s  deep  roots  grow,  sheltered  from 
the  wind. 

For  there  is  One,  greater  than  all  mankind. 
Who  in  the  soul  of  each  man  waits  his  hour. 

Yes,  even  to  our  broken  world  of  clay 
The  Son  of  Man  in  Man  shall  surely  come. 
Then  will  I cry  to  Love  who  now  am  dumb, 
‘ Dear  friend,  I heard  thy  footsteps  yester- 
day ’.’’ 

“ Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work.’’  “ In 
your  patience  ye  shall  win  our  souls.” 
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How  May  the  College  Test  Its  Product? 

William  E.  Mosher,  ’99 


THE  ALUMNI  DAY  ADDRESS 

The  subject  of  this  discussion  is  but  a nor- 
mal outgrowth  of  the  spirit,  so  characteristic 
of  our  time,  that  is  unwilling  to  take  any  con- 
vention, any  authority,  or  any  institution  on 
faith.  Purpose,  methods,  machinery,  and 
achievements  of  any  and  every  institution 
are  being  subjected  to  review.  In  the  edu- 
cational field  particularly  criticism  is  rite, 
discussion  widespread,  experimentation  on 
every  hand.  No  social  science  has  devised 
and  applied  so  many  tests  to  its  policies  aud 
purposes  as  modern  education. 

Strikingly  enough  this  generalization  does 
not  apply  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  So  far 
as  I have  observed,  it  has  for  the  most  part 
taken  its  purposes  and  policies  for  granted. 
It  has  largely  " carried  on.”  The  reason  for 
this  is  doubtless  not  due  to  a lack  of  whole- 
some skepticism — this  has  repeatedly  cropped 
out  here  and  there — but  probably  rather  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  out  the  tests.  For  when 
it  comes  to  preparing  for  life — the  generally 
accepted  purpose  of  a college — the  task  of 
checking  achievement  against  aim  or  of  meas- 
uring the  output  is  compiicated  beyond  words. 

1.  The  Need.  The  need  of  "revaluing  the 
college  values”  w'as  brought  home  to  me  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  a letter  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Bohn.  It  was  written  by  a prospective  donor 
who  had  been  struck  by  the  ignorance  of  col- 
lege-bred men  and  women  of  “ the  fundamen- 
tals of  actual  living  aud  of  relationships  to 
the  community  and  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety in  which  one  has  obligations.”  Mr. 
Bohn’s  correspondent  recommended  what,  for 
the  lack  of  a better  name,  he  called  a “ pro- 
fessorship of  gumption.” 

The  stigma  attaching  to  the  term  “academic” 
is  a standing  challenge  to  the  college  to  check 
up  on  its  policies  and  results.  I am  well 
aware  that  much  that  lies  back  of  this  criti- 
csim  as  made  by  the  so-called  practical  man 
is  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  more 
permanent  things  of  life  or  a broad  outlook 
on  it.  But  at  the  same  time  not  a little  of 
this  type  of  criticism  is  deserved.  If  educa- 
tion is  an  adjustment  to  work  and  life,  an 
undue  aloofness  from  the  world  of  the  prac- 
tical man  will  inevitably  result  in  maladjust- 
ment, or  at  least  " ill-adjustment.” 


Again,  if  life  were  static,  a gradual  iron- 
ing out  of  the  differences  between  the  cross- 
section  of  the  world  that  takes  form  during 
the  coliege  years  and  the  world  into  which 
the  graduated  student  is  thrust  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  take  place.  But  life  is  any- 
thing hut  static  and,  in  those  recent  years 
particularly,  it  seems  to  be  less  and  less 
prone  to  “ stay  put.”  For  this  reason  a more 
realistic  approach  to  the  college  problem  and 
the  world  problem  on  which  it  is  based  seems 
the  more  mandatory. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  apply  the  sci- 
entific method  of  analysis  and  appraisal,  we 
must  definitely  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  present  curriculum,  the  prevail- 
ing emphasis  and  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  are  fitted  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
life  into  which  our  graduating  classes  are  be- 
ing sent  forth.  As  I look  at  it,  any  such  pro- 
gram as  this  involves  a kind  of  continuous 
audit. 

I might  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  cer- 
tain educational  establishments  which  have 
to  do  with  a fairly  simple  program  and  are 
able,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  success  of 
their  methods  by  investigating  their  output. 
For  instance,  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  is 
supplying  trained  machine  operators  to  the 
clothing  trades.  As  soon  as  any  change  is  made 
in  the  machines  used  by  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers, that  same  type  of  machine  is  imme- 
diately Introduced  into  the  trade  school,  and 
the  young  women  are  given  the  training  neces- 
sary to  operate  such  machines  successfully. 
The  graduates  uniformly  " make  good.”  An- 
other illustration  is  that  supplied  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Buffalo  University.  Operating 
an  university  municipal  in  character,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  his  business  to  learn  into 
what  lines  of  work  the  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitution actually  went,  in  order  to  adapt  his 
curriculum  to  the  probable  openings  and  call- 
ings awaiting  prospective  graduates.  A final 
illustration  is  that  of  a psychologist  who  is 
making  an  elaborate  and  detailed  investigation 
of  the  work  of  housewives  in  the  interest  of  a 
girls’  college  in  the  West  whose  graduates  are 
likely  to  become  mothers  and  housekeepers. 
Although  the  job  analyses  which  he  has  al- 
ready made  have  not  actually  led  to  modifl- 
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cations  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  definitely  an- 
ticipated that  such  changes  will  ultimately 
take  place. 

As  applied  to  the  college  this  is,  then,  the 
point  of  view  that  I would  lay  before  you.  As 
society  and  thought  change,  and  they  do  un- 
ceasingly change,  so  must  the  curriculum  and 
the  method  of  presenting  it  change.  This 
means  a continuous  job  analysis  or  rather  life 
analysis. 

2.  The  Methods.  Assuming  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a measurably  clear-cut  def- 
inition of  the  aims  of  any  given  college,  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  methods 
whereby  the  achievement  of  these  aims  may 
be  measured  by  the  institution.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  obvious.  A few  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  foolhardy  to  urge  it.  But 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
educational  field  with  the  aid  of  psycholo- 
gists and  statisticians,  one  may  assume  that 
this  problem  is  not  beyond  solution. 

Two  or  three  illustrations  may  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  type  of  method  to  be  followed.  Let 
us  say  that  one  of  the  aims  of  college  train- 
ing is  the  preparation  tor  the  functions  of 
citizenship,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  training  for  leadership.  An  objective  test 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  institution  in 
this  direction  might  be  devised  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  One  might  take  into  account 
the  number  of  graduates  of  any  given  college 
who  are  identified  with  political  organizations, 
with  the  administration  of  government,  either 
as  policy  determining  or  executive  officials,  or 
again,  the  number  active  as  leaders  in  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

A second  accepted  purpose  of  the  college  is 
that  it  seeks  to  train  its  clientele  in  the  search 
of  truth  for  truth’s  sake.  This  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  development  of  research.  Meas- 
urements for  success  in  this  field  would  be  the 
percentage  of  graduates  in  any  given  period 
who  have  earned  advanced  degrees  or  who 
have  produced  works  of  merit  in  special  fields 
of  knowledge. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  methods  for 
systematically  testing  the  product  on  the  part 
of  the  college  have  not  been  worked  out  in  a 
satisfactory  form.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  that  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  this  direction.  As  Thorndike 
has  said,  “Whatever  is,  is  measurable." 

The  advantages  are  all  but  obvious.  If,  for 
instance,  it  was  found  that  the  college  was  not 


producing  a reasonable  percentage  of  civic 
leaders  and  those  interested  in  a broad- 
gauged  way  in  public  affairs  or  in  research, 
certain  changes  in  the  content  of  the  curri- 
culum, in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  in  the 
departments  involved,  in  the  amount  of  time 
normally  devoted  to  certain  subjects  by  the 
average  student  and  even,  finally,  in  the  ini- 
tial selection  of  students  with  reference  to 
their  probable  capacity  tor  undertaking  work 
looking  toward  accepted  aims. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  methods  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  college  authorities 
would  utilize  the  product,  i.e.,  the  alumni,  for 
testing  purposes.  There  is,  however,  another 
possibility  in  which  the  alumni  might  well 
figure  and  that  is  that  the  alumni  group  on 
its  own  initiative  test  the  educational  process, 
that  is,  the  college;  in  other  words,  that  it 
consider  its  own  impressions  as  to  whether 
the  college  training  works  or  not.  As  self- 
conscious  and  interested  individuals,  the 
alumni  are  more  or  less  continuously,  partic- 
ularly in  the  earlier  years  after  graduation, 
making  observations  as  to  the  validity  of 
their  college  experience.  For  the  most  part, 
these  manifold  impressions  instead  of  leading 
to  effective  discussion  and  practical  results, 
are  suppressed,  often  with  a sigh  of  regret. 

By  way  of  an  aside,  may  I suggest  that  the 
average  faculty  member  w'ould  probably  look 
askance  at  a proposal  that  alumni  opinion  be 
more  definitely  mobilized  with  reference  to 
college  matters,  because  in  the  main  the  only 
type  of  alumni  activity  which  they  know  ex- 
presses itself  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  winning  teams  in  intercollegiate 
sport.  But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  inher- 
ent reason  why  the  alumni  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative should  not  make  themselves  felt  more 
or  less  systematically  with  reference  to  any 
feature  of  college  policy  that  seems  important. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  highly 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  graduates  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  and  writing  and  a great 
variety  of  professional  callings,  it  is  clear 
that  a considerable  body  of  opinion  is  being 
born  as  to  the  effectiveness,  the  soundness, 
the  rightness  of  the  earlier  training.  The 
alumni,  subjected  to  all  sorts  and  varieties  of 
influences,  are  putting  it  to  the  pragmatic 
test.  Many  have  eminently  worth-while  ideas 
as  to  whether  it  works.  The  problem  here  is 
to  stimulate  articulation  and  to  develop  chan- 
nels whereby  it  may  be  made  effective. 
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Before  turning  to  my  third  and  last  point, 
may  I call  attention  to  a special  function  that 
might  he  performed  by  what  I would  call  the 
galvanization  of  alumni  opinion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  may  he  one  of  the  chief  means 
whereby  an  institution  may  retain  and  har- 
moniously develop  its  own  character.  It  has 
been  frequently  stated  in  my  hearing  that 
Oberlin  is  no  longer  as  distinctive  an  institu- 
tion as  it  was  in  earlier  days.  It  is  said  to 
look  like  a dozen  others.  May  I not  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  continunity  and 
development  of  what  has  so  often  been  called 
the  Oberlin  idea  may  not  have  been  furthered 
if  there  had  been  a more  or  less  continuous 
flow  of  comment,  suggestion  and  criticism 
from  those  who  have  a real  and  permanent 
stake  in  the  institution  and  who  are  so  gen- 
erally devotedly  loyal  to  it,  i.e.,  the  alumni 
body. 

In  conclusion  on  this  point  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  college  is  bound  to  test  its  product 
and  that  in  this  process  it  will  without  any 
question  find  a hearty  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  its  graduates.  Its  tests  should  he  as  ob- 
jective as  possible.  They  should  also  he  sys- 
tematically and  periodically  applied.  I am 
confident  that  such  a policy  will  lead  to  a 
sharper  definition  of  aims  as  well  as  to  greater 
cooperativeness  and  a more  vital  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  faculty.  Furthermore,  it  will 
gradually  rally  about  the  banner  of  the  col- 
lege a homogeneous  type  both  of  students  and 
faculty  members. 

3.  The  Machinery.  It  is  my  purpose  under 
the  heading  of  machinery  to  pass  over  the 
tests  that  may  be  applied  on  the  initiative  of 
the  faculty  and  administration,  and  rather  to 
concern  myself  simply  with  the  means  where- 
by the  opinions  and  ideas  of  the  alumni  may 
be  made  articulate.  The  great  alumni  body 
is  divided  into  definite  organizations  called 
local  associations.  These  associations,  to- 
gether with  the  classes  organized  as  such, 
send  their  representatives  to  the  alumni  coun- 
cil. The  alumni  council,  with  its  executive 
committee,  is  the  effective  administrative 
agency  of  the  alumni  body.  It  has  an  execu- 
tive agent,  a secretary,  and  for  an  organ  of 
expression,  the  alumni  magazine.  Further- 
more, the  alumni  body  elects  its  trustees 
from  its  own  group  who  serve  on  the  policy- 
determining body  of  the  institution.  In  other 
words,  there  are  already  provided  definite 
channels  for  articulation.  The  question  is 


one  not  of  ways  and  means  so  much  as  of 
stimulating  more  widespread  participation 
through  the  organizations  and  officials  just 
enumerated.  This  stimulation  would  nat- 
urally come  from  the  alumni  council  and,  as 
its  permanent  agent,  the  alumni  secretary. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  furthered  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  administration  and  faculty  to  wel- 
come suggestions  and  ideas  that  originate  in 
the  roots  of  what  is  really  a great  organiza- 
tion. Criticisms  should  be  considered  as  be- 
ing prompted  not  by  the  desire  to  dictate  or 
control  or  to  find  fault,  but  as  having  their 
origin  in  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  reality  of 
which  and  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  has  been  adequately  proved  that 
the  alumni  are  ready  to  express  their  loyalty 
in  dollars.  A brief  self-analysis,  I am  sure, 
will  convince  anyone  of  you  that  you  are 
equally  ready  to  express  your  loyalty  in  ideas. 
The  question  therefore  is  as  to  whether  you 
and  your  fellow  alumni  are  to  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  stimulation  to  do  so.  I trust 
that  I have  made  certain  suggestions  that  look 
toward  realizing  this  program. 


Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  followed 
Dr.  Mosher  with  suggestions  as  to  how  his 
ideas  might  be  put  into  effect.  She  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Alumni  Council  is  the 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  thought  between 
the  college  and  the  alumni.  She  proposed 
that,  following  the  plan  of  certain  other  col- 
leges, especially  eastern  colleges  for  women, 
the  Council  should  hold  a two  or  three-day 
mid-winter  meeting,  at  which  there  should  be 
conferences  with  the  President,  the  Deans,  the 
faculty  and  student  representatives,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  classes,  and  a forum  for  free 
discussion  of  college  problems. 

She  further  suggested  that  there  should  be 
prepared  for  the  meetings  of  the  branches  of 
the  Alumni  Association  a program  on  some 
topic  of  vital  concern  to  the  college  and  that 
the  same  topic  should  be  the  subject  of  the 
general  alumni  meeting  at  Commencement. 
Various  members  of  the  faculty  might  be  in- 
vited to  address  the  branches,  thus  promot- 
ing aquaintance,  and  the  Alumni  Magazine 
might  carry  articles  on  the  same  subject.  Thus 
the  whole  body  of  alumni  would  be  bound  to- 
gether by  a common  thought  and  come  to  the 
alumni  meeting  in  June  with  constructive 
suggestions  tor  the  advancement  of  the  col- 
lege. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1910 

Winners  of  First  Prize  in  Illumination  Night  Parade 


Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker  Gives  Commencement  Address 


The  Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker  of  Cleve- 
land gave  the  Commencement  address.  Mr. 
Baker,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  during 
President  Wilson’s  administration  and  who  re- 
ceived an  LL.D.  from  Oberlin  two  years  ago, 
spoke  on  “Education  in  Action.” 

He  urged  the  graduates  to  continue  their 
education  and  not  feel  that  it  was  now  com- 
pleted. He  said  no  matter  what  or  how  much 
you  read  that  is  good  or  bad,  mere  reading 
does  not  educate.  There  must  be  a choice  of 
reading  accompanied  by  real  study.  He 
warned  against  static  education.  The  edu- 
cated mind,  he  said,  should  be  put  to  work  on 
social  and  political  problems.  “America  must 
have  the  voice  of  her  colleges  potent  in  the 
councils  where  great  issues  are  determined. 
The  world  is  looking  to  educated  men  and 
women  to  solve  world  problems  and  in  forming 
closer  alliances  to  secure  world  peace. 

“Tolerance  is  a virtue  needed  to  be  culti- 
vated. True  economic  relations  cannot  exist 
until  the  present  feeling  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  has  been  changed.” 


Mr.  Baker  feared  that  too  many  American 
people  had  their  thinking  done  for  them  by  a 
chain  of  sensational  newspapers. 

He  deprecated  also  the  fact  that  three  Uni- 
ted States  senators  could  block  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
unmistakeably  favored  the  world  court,  he 
stated.  There  is  no  dissent  from  the  churches, 
the  universities  and  colleges  from  the  bar 
associations,  professional  organizations  and  so- 
cieties of  every  kind.  All  of  them  have  sent 
unanimous  word  down  to  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  is  for  the  world  court. 

“I  have  great  respect  tor  the  Senate.  It  is 
the  last  place  in  the  United  States  where  free 
speech  is  still  permitted,  but  I would  like  to 
see  the  day  come  when  the  colleges,  joining 
with  the  churches — as  they  always  do  in  a 
moral  question — could  speak  with  a voice  of  so 
much  authority  that  not  three  or  ninety  sen- 
ators could  hold  back  this  country  from  the 
purpose  and  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
people.” 
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Whom  the  King  Delighteth  to  Honor 


Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  were  pre- 
sented l>y  Professor  C.  H.  A.  'Wager  and  re- 
ceived by  President  H.  C.  King.  The  charac- 
terizations of  these  distinguished  honorary 
alumni  follow: 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Walter  Thomas  Dunmore 
I have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  a graduate  of  Oberlin  who 
has  won  for  himself  a conspicuous  place  in 
the  field  of  legal  education.  He  has  been  for 
twenty  years  a teacher  of  law,  and  for  fifteen 
the  head  of  an  important  law  school.  If  one 
reflects  upon  the  kind  and  range  of  influence 
that  is  attached  to  such  a position,  one  is 
ready  to  grant  that  there  is  no  office  in  the 
educational  world  that  involves  a graver  re- 
sponsibility. The  training  of  young  men  in 
the  study  of  law,  with  its  effect  upon  the  social 
conscience,  upon  municipal  and  national  ideals, 
upon  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  nation — 
there  is  no  higher  work  than  this,  none  per- 
haps so  immediately  related  to  the  future  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  for  this  reason,  first 
of  all,  that  the  college  desires  to  honor  her 
son,  because  he  has  shown  himself  equal  to 
this  high  function.  He  has  proved  himself 
also  a noteworthy  citizen,  devoting  himself  to 
those  causes  in  which  Oberlin  has  always  felt 
a peculiar  interest,  the  cause  of  social  re- 
form, the  cause  of  education,  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  therefore  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  Walter  Thomas  Dunmore,  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, and  a member  of  the  class  of  1900. 

Waltkr  Thomas  Dunmore.  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  service  as  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  gifted 
and  constantly  growing  scholar  and  teacher 
of  the  law. 

Merritt  Starr 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  law  is  “one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  hu- 
man sciences;  a science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than 
all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together.” 
But  he  added  that  "except  in  persons  very 
happily  born,  it  is  not  apt  to  open  and  liber- 
alize the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.” 
I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  an  eminent 


lawyer  to  whom  Burke’s  qualifying  statement 
does  not  apply.  One  of  the  foremost  members 
of  the  Chicago  bar,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  state  of  Illinois,  he  is  so  not 
only  because  of  his  profound  legal  knowledge 
and  the  importance  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged,  but  because  of  the  range  of 
his  interests,  the  breadth  of  his  mind,  the 
humanity — in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word — 
of  his  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  his  active  and 
useful  life,  he  has  not  neglected  (if  I may 
employ  again  a famous  phrase  of  Burke’s)  to 
“sacrifice  to  the  Graces.”  He  is,  in  other 
words,  a man  of  letters  as  well  as  a man  of 
law.  But  the  college  has  other  obligations  to 
him  besides  the  debt  she  owes  him  for  the 
honor  he  has  done  her.  He  served  her  for 
thirty-eight  fears  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  this  service  he  brought 
the  same  devotion,  the  same  wide  knowledge, 
the  same  humane  interest  in  everything  that 
concerns  her  welfare  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  his  profession  and  the  work  of  his  life. 
It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  Mr.  President, 
that  I present  to  you  tor  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  Merritt  Starr  of  Chicago,  of  the  class 
of  1875. 

MERRn'T  Starr,  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished record  in  the  law  in  the  c’ty  of  Chi- 
cago, of  his  notable  practice  in  State  and 
United  States  Courts,  of  the  many  important 
opinions  written  by  him,  of  his  position  as  a 
leading  authority  on  riparian  rights,  and  of 
his  special  service  in  social  legislation,  and 
in  gratitude  for  his  able  and  devoted  serv- 
ices to  the  College  through  his  thirty-one 
years  of  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Roy  Edwin  Bowers 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  Present,  to  present  to 
you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  a 
clergyman  of  distinction,  the  head  of  an  active 
and  progressive  congregation,  a student,  an 
able  administrator,  an  effective  preacher,  a 
pastor  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a 
man  w^hom  everybody  loves.  It  is  men  like 
this,  Mr.  President,  who  carry  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  Oberlin  into  the  workaday  world, 
sometimes  into  remote  parishes,  where  they  do 
their  duty  in  silence  and  obscurity,  sometimes, 
as  in  this  instance,  into  positions  of  eminence 
and  high  responsibility;  but  In  both  cases  alike 
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they  confer  honor  upon  the  institution  that 
trained  them  and  that  is  proud  to  cali  them 
her  sons.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  the 
Reverend  Roy  Edwin  Bowers,  pastor  of  the 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1895. 

Roy  Edwi.N'  Bowkiw.  able  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian pastor,  spiritual  seer  and  inspirer. 

Irving  Maurer 

The  relations  of  Beloit  to  Oberlin,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  always  been  close  and  friendly. 
The  aims  and  spirit  of  the  two  institutions  are 
not  unlike.  It  is  therefore  especially  appro- 
priate that  we  should  do  honor  to  the  man  who 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  headship  of 
an  institution  that  is  united  to  us  by  so  many 
bonds.  It  is  the  more  fitting  as  he  was  sum- 
moned to  that  high  position  from  the  pastorate 
of  one  of  the  leading  Congregational  churches 
of  Ohio,  the  church  that  was  long  blessed  by 
the  ministrations  of  Washington  Gladden.  The 
presidency  of  a college  like  Beloit  is  a po- 
sition of  no  small  honor  and  responsibility. 
Upon  such  institutions  rests  in  large  measure 
the  quality  of  our  civilization,  for  they  train 
the  men  and  women  ’whose  intelligence  and 
conscience  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  To  be 
called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  such 
an  institution  is  therefore  at  once  a tribute 
and  a challenge.  It  is  with  much  gratification 
that  we  unite  with  the  trustees  and  alumni 
of  Beloit  in  doing  honor  to  her  new  head.  I 
present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  the  Reverend  Irving  Maurer,  Presi- 
dent of  Beloit  College. 

lavi.vo  M.vuRra,  President  of  Beloit  College, 
Christian  educator,  candid  seeker  after  the 
truth,  effective  witness  to  the  world  of  the 
spirit. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Merriam 
Mr.  President;  Conspicuous  public  service 
has  always  been  the  achievement  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  that  Oberlin  most  delights  to 
honor.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  today,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  a daughter,  though  not  a graduate 
of  Oberlin,  whose  public  spirit,  generosity,  and 
intelligent  devotion  to  all  good  causes  entitle 
her  to  rank  among  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Cleveland,  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
civic  enterprise  dealing  with  human  welfare. 


and  especially  with  the  welfare  of  women,  that 
has  not  profited  by  her  energy,  her  persistence, 
and  her  large  hearted  dedication  of  herself  and 
her  resources  to  the  public  good.  Our  interest 
in  her  is  peculiarly  close  and  our  pride  in  her 
family  connection  with  Oberlin,  a connection, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  that  she  herself  also 
prizes.  I have  the  great  pleasure  of  present- 
ing to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  Dr.  Cliffe  Johnson  Merriam  of  Cleve- 
land. 

CutTK  Joii.N-.soN  Meubiam,  Outstanding  leader 
in  the  ideal  causes  of  a great  city,  distin- 
guished public  servant. 

Grove  Hiram  Patterson 
The  years,  Mr.  President,  appear  to  pass 
with  extraordinary  swiftness  to  those  im- 
mersed in  what  Milton  called  “the  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,”  and  it  is  a disconcert- 
ing, though  agreeable  experience  to  find 
oneself  confronted  upon  this  platform  by  a 
pupil  of  one's  own  who  has  achieved  such 
marked  distinction  in  his  profession  as  to  make 
it  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable  that  his 
al7tia  mater  should  single  him  out  for  special 
recognition.  I have  the  great  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Oberlin  whose  work  as  a newspaper  man  has 
done  honor  to  the  college.  He  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  the  newspaper  world;  he 
has  the  executive  gift;  he  has  also  the  gift  of 
vigorous  and  memorable  expression;  he  has 
high  and  exacting  standards:  he  has  broad  in- 
terests; and  he  has  retained  from  his  student 
days  the  power  of  winning  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  affection  of  those  who  work 
with  him.  It  is  a very  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  Grove  Hiram  Patterson,  Managing  Edi- 
tor of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  a member  of  the 
class  of  1905. 

Giun-E  Patti;r,sox,  Editor  of  fine  spirit,  solid 
worth,  and  wide  influence;  making  journal- 
ism serve  high  ends. 

Sollis  Runnels 

I have  the  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  of  pre- 
senting to  you,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  a son  of  Oberlin  who  has  amply 
earned  the  honor  that  you  are  about  to  bestow 
upon  him.  A physician  of  excellent  standing 
in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  he  has  interested 
himself  particularly  in  the  welfare  of  the  help- 
less blind,  and  by  his  devotion  and  generosity 
(Continued  to  page  25) 
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Trustees’  Meeting 


The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  o£  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Oherlin  College  was  held  in  the 
Administration  Building  Friday,  June  12,  1925, 
beginning  at  9:30  o’clock.  The  following  trus- 
tees were  present:  President  King  of  Ober- 

lin.  Dr.  D.  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Cochran  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  C.  K.  Fauver  of 
New  York,  Judge  Alexander  Hadden  of  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  of  Oherlin,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hayden  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  A.  B.  McNairy 
of  Cleveland,  Mr.  I.  W.  Metcalf  of  Oherlin, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Noah  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Rogers  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Severance 
of  Cleveland,  Mr.  G.  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Tenney  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  Mr.  M. 
L.  Thomsen  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  of 
New  York,  and  Miss  Katharine  Wright  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  business 
for  the  trustees  was  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  of  operating  expenses  for  the  year 
1925-26.  The  budget  as  adopted  provides  for 
an  expenditure  of  $917,330. 

The  trustees  authorized  the  bestowal  of  de- 
grees in  course  at  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. The  aggregate  of  all  degrees  was  314: 
of  this  number  245  were  to  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  43  were  to  grad- 
uates of  the  Conservatory  of  Music;  22  were 
for  advanced  degrees  for  Master’s  work;  and 
4 were  to  graduates  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology. 

The  trustees  voted  to  award  the  contract 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  Oherlin  Stadium 
to  the  Van  Blarcom  Company  of  Cleveland,  at 
a cost  of  $28,750.  The  present  authorization 
provides  for  the  construction  of  stands  con- 
taining 3144  seats,  the  work  to  be  started  at 
once  and  to  be  completed  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 15,  1925.  This  addition  to  the  athletic 
eciuipment  of  Oheriin  College  is  made  possible 
by  pledges  from  827  contributors  aggregating 
$21,762,  many  of  the  contributions  being  for  a 
single  seat,  $12.50  each. 

The  trustees  made  an  inspection  of  the 
new  Allen  Hospital,  nearly  completed,  to  be 
opened  for  general  use  August  1,  a memorial 
to  both  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  formerly  leading 
surgeon  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  to  his 
father.  Dr.  Dudley  Allen,  a prominent  phy- 
sician for  many  years  in  the  village  of 
Oherlin. 

When  considering  the  recommendations  of 


the  Council  for  appointments  of  members  of 
the  Faculty  tor  the  coming  year,  a question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  it  might  be  possible 
to  provide  for  a plan  tor  the  earlier  announce- 
ment of  the  official  appointments  of  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  a Trustee  Committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  a Facility  Commit- 
tee to  consider  and  report  later  upon  this 
point. 

NKW  FOK  THE  rllflMOTION  OF 

ASSISTANT  rUOFESSOUS 

A new  plan  tor  the  promotion  of  assistant 
professors  was  adopted,  providing  that  at  the 
end  of  six  years  the  permanent  status  of  the 
assistant  professor  shall  he  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  Appointment  and  by  the  Coun- 
cii  with  the  expectation  that  the  teacher  at 
that  time  will  either  be  continued  as  assist- 
ant professor  at  a final  salary  of  $3100  or  pro- 
moted to  bo  an  associate  professor  at  the  sal- 
ary of  $3200,  to  be  increased  after  three  years 
to  $3600. 

Heretofore  assistant  professors  have  served 
for  three  years  at  $2250  per  year,  for  three 
years  at  $2700  per  j'ear,  with  advance  after 
that  time  to  $3150  and  with  no  plan  for  fu- 
ture advancement. 

In  facing  the  financial  condition  of  the  Col- 
lege the  trustees  recognized  as  its  greatest 
immediate  need  the  repayment  of  miscella- 
neous advances  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  heating  plant  and  for  other  neces- 
sary matters,  in  order  to  claim  the  payment 
of  the  pledge  of  $500,000  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board.  The  General  Education  Board 
considers  these  advances  as  "debts”  that  must 
be  repaid  before  the  piedge  of  $500,000  can 
be  paid.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  urgent  needs 
of  providing  better  hotel  accommodations  and 
more  adequate  quarters  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Association  and  for  the 
Faculty  Club  were  sympathetically  considered, 
but  no  immediate  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Board. 

ACTION  ON  MAItTlN  UETIUEMENT 

“ In  voting  for  the  retirement  of  Professor  C. 
B.  Martin  in  pursuance  of  the  well-established 
policy  of  the  College  under  the  Carnegie  Pen- 
sion plan,  the  Board  of  Trustees  hereby  gladly 
affirm  their  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faith- 
ful service  in  its  interests  as  Tutor  in  the 
Academy,  then  as  Instructor  and  full  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Greek  Art,  bringing  to  his 
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task  a painstaking  and  accurate  scholarship, 
a keen  appreciation  and  wide  knowledge  of 
classic  art  and  an  insistence  on  the  highest 
ideals  of  character  and  workmanship  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils,  who  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands  in  his  forty-five  years  of  Faculty 
responsibility.  And  they  wish  for  him  the 
happiest  years  of  long  and  well-earned  leisure 
for  fruitful  reflection  and  travel  as  his  name 
goes  upon  our  honored  pension  roll.” 

N !■;  \v  Afro  I X T .M  lo  X TS 

The  new  appointments  ai)proved  by  the 
trustees  included  the  following:  Oscar  Jaszi, 

Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science; 
Francis  W.  Buckler,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory; Walter  M.  Horton,  Associate  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology;  Alfred  P.  Lothrop, 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Carl  Burtt, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Norris  W. 
Rakestraw,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  Ben  W.  Lewis,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Economics;  Lynwood  G.  Downs,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  German;  J.  Stanton  McLaugh- 
lin, Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Andrew 
Bongiorno,  Instructor  in  English;  Francis 
Pettijohn,  Instructor  in  Geology;  Miss  Ethel 
Scott,  Instructor  in  Theory  of  Music;  Ray  F. 
Brown,  Instructor  in  Organ;  J.  Earl  McCor- 
mick, Instructor  in  Theory  of  Music;  Miss 
Katharine  Von  Wenck,  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education;  Miss  Laurine  E.  Mack,  Curator  in 
Art  Museum;  Miss  Helen  Cleland,  Assistant 
in  the  Library;  Miss  Louise  Colby,  Assistant 
in  the  Library;  Miss  Mary  E.  Wheatley,  As- 
sistant in  the  Library. 

Professor  Jaszi  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Budapest,  and  has  also  stud- 
ied in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Hungarian  sociological  review,  “ The 
Twentieth  Century.”  He  was  a memher  of 
Count  Karolyi’s  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Racial 
Minorities. 

For  the  chair  of  Church  History  to  succeed 
Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  the  trustees  appointed  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Buckler.  Mr.  Buckler  has  been 
lecturer  in  charge  of  the  department  of  His- 
tory in  University  College,  Leicester,  England, 
and  the  Lecturer  in  Cambridge  University. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Cambridge  in  1913,  was 
Professor  of  History  in  Madras  and  Allaha- 
bad, India,  served  in  the  Indian  Army  Reserve 
from  1916  to  1920,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Politics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


For  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
School  of  Theology,  to  carry  the  teaching  work 
of  President  King,  the  trustees  appointed  Wal- 
ter M.  Horton,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology.  Mr.  Horton  is  a graduate  of 
Harvard  in  the  field  of  Classics  and  Philosophy. 
He  took  his  theological  course  in  Union  Semi- 
nary, his  master’s  degree  in  Columbia,  and  his 
later  graduate  work  in  Columbia  University, 
Union  Seminary,  and  in  Europe.  His  graduate 
work  covers  eight  years,  all  of  summa  cum 
laude  rank.  He  is  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
Baptist  church  and  has  had  important  teaching 
e.xperience  in  Union  Seminary,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, and  Columbia. 

Mr.  Carl  Burtt,  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  to  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
Practice  Teaching,  is  a graduate  of  Williams 
College,  with  graduate  study  in  Harv'ard.  His 
teaching  experience  has  been  in  the  high  school 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  as  principal  of  the 
Arlington,  Massachusetts  High  School,  and  as 
principal  of  the  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  is  a graduate  of  Oher- 
lin  in  1906,  and  took  his  A.M.  in  Oberlin  in  1907. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in  1909. 
He  was  an  assistant  in  biological  chemistry 
at  Columbia  while  studying  for  his  doctor’s 
degree.  He  was  an  instructor  in  Columbia 
from  1909  to  1912  and  an  associate  professor 
from  1912  to  1914.  He  has  held  a professor- 
ship at  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
since  1914. 

Norris  W.  Rakestraw,  appointed  Acting  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Chemistry,  is  a graduate 
of  Leland  Stanford  University  and  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  that  insti- 
tution. 

Lynwood  G.  Downs,  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  German,  took  his  work  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
in  Cornell  University.  He  has  had  teaching 
experience  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in 
Cornell,  and  during  the  last  year  at  Lehigh. 

Ben  W.  Lewis,  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics,  is  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  received  his  A.M.  from  Michi- 
gan in  1923.  During  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  instructor  in  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

J.  Stanton  McLaughlin,  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin, 
receiving  both  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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and  the  degree  ol  Master  o£  Arts  from  Oberlin. 
His  further  graduate  study  was  taken  in  Co- 
lumbia University. 

The  new  appointments  include  Miss  Juanita 
Robinson,  Assistant  in  Spanish,  W.  Abner 
Nichols,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Robert  C. 
Williams,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  and  Miss 
Joan  Fleming,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Walter 
M.  Chappell,  student  Assistant  in  Geology, 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Webster,  student  Assistant 
in  Geology. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS 

Further  appointments  were  made  by  the 
Prudential  Committee,  June  18,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Benedict  Black  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  to  succeed 
Miss  Mabel  Pryor,  resigned. 

Miss  Gladys  H.  Holloway  was  reappointed 
as  Instructor  in  the  Classics. 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Bradshaw  was  appointed 
Coilege  Physician. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Archer  was  appointed  Instructor 
in  Botany. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fox  was  appointed  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

Mr.  Paul  MacEachron  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physical  Education,  to  have 
charge  of  the  football  coaching  in  place  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hughes,  resigned. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Lumley  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  to  fill  the  place 
of  Mr.  L.  D.  McPhee,  resigned. 

Mr.  Harold  B.  McPhee,  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Greenbaum,  and  Mr.  Roman  L.  Speegle  were 
appointed  students  assistants  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, to  assist  in  the  program  of  intra- 
mural sports. 

The  trustees  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty  that  President  King  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  administrative  work  of  his 
office,  and  approved  his  withdrawal  from  the 
professorship  of  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
after  forty-six  years  of  teaching  service. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  B.  Hill  Wright  tendered  her 
resignation  as  Curator  in  the  Art  Museum 
after  seventeen  years  of  service,  and  Miss 
Laurine  Mack,  of  the  graduating  class,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  trustees  approved  the  organization  of  a 
department  of  the  Classics,  and  Professor  L. 
E.  I.,ord,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  was  appointed  to  the  new  profes- 
sorship of  the  Classics,  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Classics. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  was  promoted  to  a full  pro- 
fessorship; Cony  Sturgis,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages,  was  promoted  to  be 
Professor  of  Spanish  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Spanish;  Leigh  Alexander,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  promoted 
to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Classics  and  An- 
cient History;  Assistant  Professors  A.  I.  Taft 
of  the  department  of  English,  R.  S.  McEwen  of 
the  department  of  Zoology,  L.  B.  Krueger  of 
the  department  of  Economics,  F.  E.  Carr  of 
the  department  of  Mathematics,  C.  H.  Yeaton 
of  the  department  of  Mathematics,  and  L.  D. 
Hartson  of  the  department  of  Psychology, 
also  permanent  appointment,  were  promoted 
to  the  raiik  of  Associate  Professors. 

PERMANENT  APPOINTMENTS 

The  appointments  of  Harvey  A.  Wooster  as 
Professor  of  Economics,  Dr.  Gertrude  Elvelyn 
Moulton  as  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium, and  Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  were 
made  permanent. 

REAPPOINTMENTS 

Reappointments  made  by  the  Prudential 
Committee,  June  18,  were  as  follows: 

Hermann  H.  Thornton,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian  (change  of  title). 

Emil  L.  Larson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Horner,  Instructor  in  French. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Schauffler,  Instructor  in 
Fine  Arts. 

Chester  C.  Harbison,  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking;  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Sturgis,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Classics;  Frederick  B.  Artz,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  History;  Carl  E.  Howe, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics;  Miss  Fiorence 

L.  Joy,  Instructor  in  English;  Miss  Helen  L. 
Edwards,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education; 
Miss  Josephine  A.  Lueder,  Instructor  in  Span- 
ish; Miss  Nessie  L.  Hobbs,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education;  Leslie  L.  Hannawalt,  In- 
structor in  English;  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Har- 
roun,  Instructor  in  German;  George  Tallmon 
Jones,  now  Instructor  in  Botany,  to  be  In- 
structor in  Animal  Ecology;  Miss  Lucia  B. 
Fuller,  Instructor  in  English;  Mrs.  Katherine 

M.  Heacox,  Instructor  in  French;  Miss  Bertha 
E.  Bails,  Assistant  In  Botany;  Miss  Alice  M. 
Johnson,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts;  Wendell  S. 
Nlederhauser,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
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Miss  Neva  M.  S.  Swanson  was  promoted  to 
be  Acting  Head  of  the  Children’s  Department 
in  the  Normal  Course  in  Pianoforte  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  year  1925-26  were 
granted  to  the  following  members  of  the  staff: 
Professor  E.  A.  Miller  of  the  department  of 
Education,  Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chemistry,  Professor  Lynds 
Jones  of  the  department  of  Animal  Ecol- 
ogy, Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  of  the 
department  of  English,  Professor  R.  A. 
Jelliffe  of  the  department  of  English,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Sinclair  of  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Miller  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Leaves  of  absences  were 
also  granted  to  Professor  H.  A.  Youtz  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  for  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  coming  year,  to  Professor  Kem- 
per Fullerton  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology', for  the  second  semester,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  J.  Lehmann  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  for  the  first  semester.  Professor  A.  S. 
Root,  Librarian,  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
during  several  summers  for  travel  and  study. 

ENTERING  ON  WORK  AFTER  LEAVE 
OF  ABSENCE 

Charles  Nelson  Cole,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  after  one  year  of  absence 
tor  study  and  travel. 

David  Richard  Moore,  Professor  of  History, 
after  one  year  of  absence  for  study  and  travel. 

Miss  Susan  Percival  Nichols,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  after  one  year  of  absence 
for  study  and  travel. 

Hermann  H.  Thornton,  Assistant  Professor 
of  French,  after  one  year  of  absence  for  study. 

Charles  Henry  Adams,  Professor  of  Singing, 
after  one  year  for  study  and  travel. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jones  Adams,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Singing,  after  one  year  of  absence 
for  study  and  travel. 

Miss  Esther  Annette  Close,  Assistant  in  the 
Library,  after  one  year  of  absence. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  END  OF  TERM 
OF  SERVICE 

Charles  Gardner  Rogers,  Acting  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology;  end  of  term  as  Acting  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  one  year 
of  service. 


Miss  Edna  Helen  Shaver,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  after  three  years  of 
service. 

William  Leonard  Hughes,  Acting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  after  one  year 
of  service. 

Laurence  Dyer  MePhee,  Instructor  in  Phys- 
ical Education,  after  three  years  of  service. 

Miss  Selena  Blanche  Lindsay,  Instructor  in 
Zoology,  after  two  years  of  service. 

Miss  Gladys  Hope  Holloway,  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  after  one  year  of  service. 

Harley  Arthur  Williams,  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, after  two  years  of  service. 

Miss  Agnes  May  Hosie,  Assistant  in  Geology, 
after  two  years  of  service. 

Ian  Hannah,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
after  eight  years  of  service. 

John  Ross  Frampton,  Professor  of  Piano- 
forte, after  two  years  of  service. 

Miss  Ruth  Palmer  Kelley,  Instructor  in  The- 
ory and  Ear  Training,  after  three  years  of 
service. 

Leslie  Howard  Jolliff,  Instructor  in  Organ 
and  Pianoforte,  after  two  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Edith  Taylor  Hall,  Instructor  in  Sing- 
ing, after  one  and  one-half  years  of  service. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnston  McCloy,  Acting  Ref- 
erence Librarian,  after  nine  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Janet  McKelvey  Swift,  Assistant  in  the 
College  Library,  after  five  years  of  service. 

Miss  Miriam  Grosh,  Assistant  in  the  College 
Library,  after  four  years  of  service. 

Miss  Winifred  Bartlett,  Cataloguer  in  the 
Library,  after  one  year  of  service. 


’85  RECOGNIZES  CHARLES  M.  HALL 
In  recognition  the  gift  of  the  late  Charles  M. 
Hall  for  up-keep  of  the  campus,  his  classmates 
of  1885  placed  a memorial  tablet  on  the  cam- 
pus during  Commencement. 

The  tablet,  made  of  aluminum  set  in  con- 
crete, is  sunk  in  the  center  of  the  intersection 
of  Tappan  Walk  and  Council  Walk,  the  brick 
walks  crossing  the  campus.  It  reads: 

Charles  M.  Hall,  '85 
gave  these  walks  and  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  campus.  His  classmates 
on  their  fortieth  anniversary  here  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  his  bene- 
factions. 


1925 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1S75 

Winners  of  the  Cup  for  the  Largest  Percentage  Present 


Honor  John  Fisher  Peck 

John  Fisher  Peck  of  the  class  of  1875  met 
with  an  unusual  reception  during  Commence- 
ment Week.  He  was  a member  of  one  of 
Oberlin’s  outstanding  classes — a class  which, 
among  other  things,  has  furnished  six  trustees 
to  Oberlin  College.  One  of  the  other  things  of 
which  they  are  proud  is  that  they  furnished 
John  Fisher  Peck  to  be  a teacher  in  Oberlin 
for  forty-five  years,  during  most  of  which  he 
W'as  also  principal  of  Oberlin  Academy. 

Mr.  Peck  was  honorary  Marshal  at  the  Bac- 
calaureate and  Commencement  services.  Miss 
Frances  Hosford  entertained  at  dinner  in  Mr. 
Peck’s  honor.  Her  guests  were  former  Acad- 
emy teachers.  A.  Burns  Smythe  of  Cleveland 
also  entertained  at  dinner.  Some  forty  former 
Glee  Club  and  Academy  men  were  his  guests 
at  Hobbs  banquet  hall. 

The  Alumni  Association  tendered  Mr.  Peck 
a reception  at  the  alumni  rooms  in  the  Men’s 
Building.  Nearly  five  hundred  of  his  old 


friends  greeted  him  here  and  few  there  were 
that  he  could  not  call  by  their  given  name. 

At  the  Reunion  Glee  Club  concert  a purse  of 
gold  was  given  Mr.  Peck  as  a partial  expression 
of  the  love  and  respect  of  the  men  who  were 
in  the  glee  club  when  Mr.  Peck  was  connected 
with  it. 

In  addition  there  were  innumerable  impromp- 
tu receptions  at  Tobin’s  or  on  the  street  as  the 
old  boys  and  girls  met  John  Fisher  again — 
John  Fisher  Peck  with  the  same  old  smi  e,  and 
hand-shake  and  hearty  greeting. 

Another  manifestation  of  affection  and  re- 
spect tor  Mr.  Peck  was  the  movement  started 
just  before  Commencement  tor  a John  Fisher 
Peck  Scholarship  Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  may  be  raised. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  received  during 
the  first  ten  days — mostly  in  small  gifts.  A 
tew  large  gifts,  as  well  as  scores  more  of  small 
ones,  are  needed.  All  of  Mr.  Peck’s  friends 
are  invited  to  send  along  their  bit — large  or 
small.  Checks  or  p’edges  should  he  sent  care 
of  the  Alumni  Office,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  ’05 

Alma  G.  Stokey,  ’04 


The  Hvo  chief  activities  of  Elizabeth  Rod- 
house  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  those 
of  a librarian  and  a writer. 

She  began  her  library  work  almost  in  her 
infancy  in  the  library  at  Wellington,  Ohio. 
She  continued  it  under  Professor  Root  in  Ober- 
lin;  she  attended  the  Li- 
brary School  of  \\  estern 
Reserve  University  and 
later  received  training  as 
a hospital  librarian  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington.  She  has  car- 
ried on  her  work  as  librar- 
ian under  a wide  range  of 
conditions,  never  remain- 
ing comfortably  settled  in 
a good  position  from  in- 
ertia, hut  welcoming  op- 
portunities to  see  new 
types  of  work  and  to  meet 
new  experiences.  She  has 
specialized  in  reference 
work  and  in  social  work, 
the  last  phase  being  that 
of  librarian  in  tuberculosis 
hospitals.  She  was  refer- 
ence librarian  at  Adalbert 
College  for  several  years; 
she  was  in  the  library  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  she 
had  charge  of  a newspaper 
"morgue”  in  San  Antonio, 

Texas;  at  Ft.  Sill,  Oklahoma,  she  trained  non- 
commissioned officers  to  take  over  the  library 
work;  she  has  been  librarian  in  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  first  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital, 
U.  S.  A.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  more  recently  at 
the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital,  Legion,  Texas.  In 
the  work  of  the  tuberculosis  hospitals  which 
demands  every  energy  of  mind,  body,  and 
spirit  her  notable  genius  for  relating  the  li- 
brary to  the  individual  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  expression. 

Elizabeth  Rodhouse  joined  the  army  first 
by  way  of  employment  and  afterw'ards  by  mar- 
riage to  Harold  Creglow.  Since  then  they 
have  been  “seeing  the  world"  as  the  enlist- 
ment posters  say,  although  now  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Creglow  are  civilians. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  contributions 


which  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  made  to  the  Aelioian 
programs  are  not  surprised  that  in  spite  of 
what  might  seem  to  he  engrossing  activities 
she  has  continued  to  write.  Her  writing  has 
taken  many  lines.  Some  of  it  is  related  to 
her  experiences  as  librarian,  such  as  the 
articles  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Library  Journal 
on  “Highways  and  Bypaths 
of  Mission  Study”  which 
was  a by-product  of  her 
work  in  cataloguing  and 
organizing  the  library  at 
the  Schaufiler  Missionary- 
Training  School  in  Cleve- 
land. She  has  contributed 
regularly  to  the  hospital 
library  papers,  sometimes 
articles  on  libraries  and 
reading,  at  other  times  on 
widely  different  topics. 

Her  most  characteristic 
work  has  been  in  her 
pageants  and  children’s 
plays,  and  in  her  poetry-. 
While  in  Cleveland  short- 
ly after  leaving  college 
she  wrote  a children’s 
play,  “The  Flight  of  the 
Dandelions,”  yvhich  was 
given  at  the  Fresh  Air 
Camp.  One  of  her  recent 
pageants,  “The  Shepherd’s 
Son,”  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster 
Teacher,  has  been  given  not  only  several  times 
in  this  country,  but  was  translated  into  Portu- 
guese and  given  an  enthusiastic  presentation 
by  the  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brazil.  Her  poems,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  many  different  journals,  give 
the  best  expression  of  her  spirit.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  is  “Five  Ways  to  Fairy- 
land,” which  originally  appeared  in  the  Out- 
look, but  which  has  been  copied  in  various  pub- 
lications. 

If  I am  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Elizabeth 
Rodhouse  in  1954,  returning  to  Oberlin  for  her 
50th  anniversary,  I am  perfectly  sure  that  I 
shall  find  the  same  dauntless  spirit,  the  same 
zest  for  life,  the  same  unquenchable  fire  that  she 
had  when  we  were  in  college  together. 
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Karl  Wilson  Gehrkens,  ’OvS 

Birdie  H.  Holloway,  Cons. 


Probably  no  other  department  in  Oberlin 
College  has  made  greater  progress  or  has 
gained  a wider  recognition  throughout  the 
country  than  the  department  of  School  Music, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  K.  W.  Gehr- 
kens, who,  for  eighteen  years,  has  been  its 
head.  This  department, 
due  to  the  faithful  and 
untiring  service  of  Mr. 
Gehrkens,  has  become 
very  \vell  known  and  is 
generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  depart- 
ments of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Karl  Wilson  Gehr- 
kens was  born  on  Kel- 
ly’s Island,  Ohio,  in 
1882.  After  his  graduation  from  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  he  studied  in  Ober- 
lin College  and  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  a period  of  six  years,  his  major  subjects 
being  Psychology  and  Education  in  the  col- 
lege, and  Organ  and  Theory  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. He  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1905,  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
After  two  years  of  teaching  in  the  Oberlin 
high  school,  he  assumed  charge  of  the  School 
Music  Department  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
elected  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Oberlin 
public  schools.  These  two  positions  he  has 
held  continuously  from  that  time  on. 

He  continued  his  studies  after  graduation 
and,  in  1912,  was  granted  the  Master’s  Degree 
by  Oberlin  College.  In  1916  he  studied  at  Co- 
lumbia University  for  a half  year. 

He  was  married  to  Ruth  Bedford  Gray  in 
1905  and  has  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
is  a talented,  young  violinist. 

Under  his  direction,  the  course  in  School 
Music  has  developed  into  a most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  four-year  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  School  Music.  The  com- 
bination of  training  along  psychological  and 
pedagogical  lines,  together  with  the  practical 
work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Oberlin,  gives  an  opportunity  for  correlating 
theory  and  practice  in  a most  unique  and 
highly  beneficial  way. 

Nor  is  the  general  scholarship  made  to  suffer 


for  so  much  professional  training.  A great 
deal  of  collegiate  study  and  theoretical  and 
practical  work  in  the  conservatory  are  also 
required.  These  factors,  together  with  the  in- 
spiration of  a man,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  his 
w'ork  and  whose  ideals  of  life  and  teaching 
are  of  the  highest,  have  developed  a depart- 
ment whose  graduates  are  sought  by  leading 
educators  everywhere. 

However,  a department  becomes  best  known 
through  the  fame  of  its  director.  Professor 
Gehrkens  is  an  educator,  lecturer,  and  writer 
of  national  reputation.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent, for  years,  in  the  Music  Teachers’  Na- 
tional Association,  of  which  he  is  now  Editor 
and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Counselors.  He 
is  likewise  a member  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  Music  Education,  and  organ- 
ization in  connection  with  the  Music  Super- 
visors’ National  Conference,  of  which  confer- 
ence he  was  president  during  the  year  1922-23, 
and  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  is  Associate  Editor  of  " School  Music,”  a 
bi-monthly  magazine  published  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  He  is  author  of  " Music  Notation  and 
Terminology,”  "Essentials  in  Conducting,”  and 
“An  Introduction  to  School  Music  Teaching,” 
all  of  which  are  widely  used  texts  in  colleges 
and  training  schools.  His  latest  book,  "The 
Fundamentals  of  Music,”  is  the  first  book  in 
the  four-year  study  course  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs. 

In  association  with  George  Gartlan,  Music 
Supervisor  of  greater  New  York,  and  Walter 
Damrosch,  conductor  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Gehrkens  is  an  editor  of 
the  Universal  School  Music  Series,  a series  of 
music  texts  for  the  public  schools. 

Every  year,  he  makes  a number  of  lecture 
tours,  and  during  the  summer,  when  he  is  not 
at  his  summer  home  on  Torch  Lake,  Michigan, 
he  is  usually  teaching  in  some  summer  school. 
This  summer,  he  will  teach  at  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Seattle. 

Nor  does  his  enthusiam  for  his  work  bar 
his  interest  in  other  branches  of  life.  He  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  col- 
lege, church,  and  town,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  each.  His  friendship  is 
a constant  inspiration  to  all  who  are  privileged 
to  know  him. 
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Harvey  Whitefield  Peck,  ’15 

Helen  Spangenberg  King,  ’06 


Harvey  Peck  has  been  engaged  continuously 
in  educational  work  since  his  graduation  from 
college.  For  a number  of  years  he  alternated 
teaching  and  graduate  study  until  1913  when 
he  took  the  doctor’s  degree  in  English  at  Yale. 
Then  for  six  years  he 
taught  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  In  1919- 
20  he  was  acting  professor 
of  Economics  in  Allegheny 
College.  The  following 
year  he  spent  studying 
Economics  at  Columbia. 

And  since  then  he  has 
been  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

Outside  of  his  work  of 
teaching  Professor  Peck 
has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  research  and 
authorship.  His  doctoral 
thesis  at  Yale,  an  edition 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  Magnetic 
Lady,  was  published  by 
Henry  Holt  in  1914.  His 
latest  book.  Taxation  and 
Welfare,  a study  In  social 
economics,  was  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  in  March,  1925.  While  in  the  field  of 
English  he  published  a number  of  essays  in 


literary  criticism  in  various  scholarly  and  lit- 
erary journals.  Among  these,  "The  Theme  of 
Paradise  Lost,”  which  was  published  in  the 
Publication  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, was  selected  by  Professor  Greenlaw  as  one 
of  the  half  dozen  best 
modern  short  criticisms  of 
Milton.  An  essay  on  the 
Criticism  of  Paul  Elmer 
More,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Nation,  was  highly 
commended  by  Mr.  More. 
Mr.  Peck’s  most  recent  es- 
say in  literary  criticism. 
The  Social  Criticism  of 
Literature,  w’as  published 
in  the  Sewanee  Review  in 
1921.  A piece  of  scholarly 
work  of  a different  type 
was  a book  review,  pub- 
lished in  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly  in  1921,  of 
Lindahl’s  Die  Gerechtig- 
k e i t D e r Gesteurung, 
which  Mr.  Peck  had  pre- 
viously to  translate. 

Mr.  Peck  married 
Glenna  Hughes  of  Huntsburg,  Ohio,  in  1907. 
They  are  now  living  at  326  College  Street, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


WHOM  ’THE  KING  THE  DELIGHTETH 
TO  HONOR 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

he  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  live  lives  of 
independence  and  usefulness.  His  public 
spirit  and  liberality  have  also  been  recently 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  a home  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War.  Though  he  is  not  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  he  has  served  the  college 
with  a graduate’s  loyalty,  and  she  takes  this 
occasion  to  bind  him  to  her  by  still  closer 
bonds.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
Dr.  SoIIis  Runnels  of  Indianapolis,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1885. 

Soi.Lis  RU.VXEL.S.  honored  physician  and 
thoughtful  philanthropist  through  many 
years  of  sympathetic  labor,  in  the  capital  Of 
a great  Commonwealth. 


THE  REUNION  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

The  Reunion  Glee  Club  concert,  given  as  the 
closing  event  of  commencement,  was  a fitting 
culmination  of  the  week’s  celebration.  The 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  clubs  of  1924-25,  to- 
gether with  alumni  from  former  glee  flubs, 
presented  a program  of  unusually  high  char- 
acter. Mr.  Wirkler,  the  director,  deserves 
much  praise  for  the  way  in  which  he  handled 
the  various  groups  and  the  excellence  of  the 
program  presented. 

John  Fisher  Peck,  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening,  was  presented  with  a purse  of  gold 
by  the  Glee  Club  men  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. Mr.  Carl  Kimball  made  the  presenta- 
tion speech  and  Mr.  Peck  remained  on  the 
platform  while  the  Reunion  Men’s  Glee  club 
sang  two  songs  in  his  honor.  The  closing 
number  was  tbe  new  Alma  Mater,  with  Its 
author,  James  Husst  Hall,  at  the  organ. 
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Josiah  Bradley  Buell,  ’15 

R.  K.  Bissell,  ’15 


An  adventurer  is  one  who  departs  from  the 
beaten  path  to  seek  new  scenes  of  action  and 
to  sail  seas  not  charted.  A social  worker  is 
one  who  waives  the  importance  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  drives  his  energy  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  a higher  level  of 
health,  comfort,  education  and  citizenship 
among  the  many  who  are 
oversparingly  served  by 
the  law.  Bradley  Buell, 

'15,  is  a Social  Worker 
whose  career  during  the 
past  ten  years  furnishes  a 
most  interesting  and 
unique  story  of  “ high  ad- 
venture.” Let  me  see  if 
I can  prove  this  state- 
ment. 

“Si”  Buell  of  college 
days  carried  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  the  future  so- 
cial worker.  He  was  the 
man  - about  - college  type 
whose  room  was  always 
an  open  salon  for  discus- 
sion of  athletics,  college 
rules,  and  what  not.  He 
was  a man  who  might  be 
expected  to  scoff  at  the 
ideal  of  "service.”  He  at- 
tained popularity  and  the 
general  recognition  of  his 
ability  without  the  aid  of  that  easy  prominence 
which  automatically  attaches  to  the  diamond 
or  gridiron  hero.  Although  he  captained  a 
varsity  debate  team,  his  greatest  contribution 
to  college  life  was  made  in  his  double  capacity 
of  a very  successful  cheer-leader  and  chair- 
man of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Social  committee,  for 
to  this  work  he  brought  untiring  energy  and  a 
wealth  of  new  and  constructive  ideas.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  recognized  and  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  that  problem  which  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  vital  to  Oberlin — 
the  problem  of  men’s  life. 

This  was  the  "SI”  Buell  who  casually  elected 
courses  in  Sociology  and  Social  Problems  under 
Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe,  one  of  Oberlin’s  great- 
est teachers.  It  was  the  association  with  this 
man  and  the  interest  inspired  by  him  in  his 


subjects  that  diverted  Si  from  the  taw  to  the 
profession  he  now  follows — a profession  which 
he  then  decided  offered  more  opportunities  for 
constructive  thinking  and  action  than  the 
beaten  path  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Buell  first  went  to  Providence  for  one 
year,  as  Assistant  Vocational  Director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  under  John 
G.  Olmstead.  Even  here 
with  a $75  a month  po- 
sition he  was  one  of  the 
first  men  ever  to  engage 
in  a work  which  endeav- 
ored to  combine  vocational 
guidance  with  an  employ- 
ment bureau.  VTiile  at 
Providence  he  took  grad- 
uate courses  in  Sociology, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  definitely  assigned  him- 
self to  the  field  of  social 
work  by  coming  to  New 
York  for  two  years  of 
study  on  a fellowship.  He 
completed  the  course  in 
two  years  and  took  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

When  Professor  Henry 
R.  Seager  was  appointed 
its  chairman  he  selected 
Mr.  Buell  as  Secretary  of 
the  new  Committee  on  Industry  and  Employ- 
ment, a part  of  the  General  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Defense,  organized  by  Mayor  Mitchel 
of  New  York.  From  1918  to  1920  he  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation in  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies. 
Two  exhaustive  reports,  one  on  "Trade  Union 
Organization  in  the  Cigar  Industry”  and  the 
other  on  “Public  Employment  Offices”  were 
his  products  of  these  years.  The  latter  study 
has  been  published  in  book  form.  It  should 
here  be  recorded  that  the  continuity  of  this 
work  with  the  Foundation  was  interrupted  by 
some  six  to  nine  months  spent  in  a $1.00  a day 
office  carrying  the  title  of  “Corporal.”  From 
1920  to  1921  he  was  an  industrial  counselor 
in  the  New  York  State  Industriai  Commission. 

.While  still  with  the  Russell  Sage  E’ounda- 
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tion,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  an  organi- 
zation called  the  National  Social  Workers  Ex- 
change which  interested  him  because  it  was 
essentially  a placement  bureau  for  social 
workers.  In  service  on  one  of  its  committees 
he  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  here  was 
an  instrument,  which,  with  some  modification, 
could  be  made  into  a national  professional  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation or  the  American  Medical  Association — 
an  association  which  would  be  independent  and 
self-supporting  which  would  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  training  in  the  profession,  which  would 
act  as  a clearing-house  of  improved  methods 
of  technique  among  the  members,  and  which 
would  attain  for  the  profession  a higher  stand- 
ing among  laymen  of  all  classes.  Through  his 
vision  of  these  possibilities  and  through  his 
energy  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
the  Exchange  was  organized  in  1920  as  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  In 
1921  the  new  association  made  him  its  organi- 
zation Secretary,  and  before  he  left  it  in  1923 
he  had  converted  this  vision  into  a reality. 
This  was  a notable  achievement  for  a man 
not  yet  turned  thirty,  and  it  established  him 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  new  profession 
not  only  in  New  York  but  throughout  the 
country  in  the  many  states  where  he  had  or- 
ganized local  subsidiary  organizations. 

In  1923  Mr.  Buell  w'as  called  to  act  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Council  on  Immi- 
grant Education.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  230  agencies  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  among  the  immigrants,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  act  as  a central  coordinating  and 
disseminating  agency  for  the  various  member 
organizations.  In  addition,  the  Council  has 
conducted  independent  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
made  startling  revelations  of  organized  fraud 
perpetrated  on  immigrants  all  along  the  line 
from  the  old  country  to  their  new  homes  in 
America.  Recommendation  based  on  its  na- 
turalization studies  were  presented  to  a con- 
ference of  the  United  States  District  Judges 
by  Mr.  Buell  with  the  result  that  they  are  now 
lending  effective  cooperation  with  the  Council. 
The  keynote  of  the  policy  he  has  given  the 
Council  is  infinitely  broader  than  “American- 
ization"— it  is  to  educate  immigrants  to  the 
point  where  they  can  make  cultural  and  sci- 
entific contributions  to  American  life. 

It  is  customary  at  this  point  to  mention  a 
man’s  wife.  Suffice  it  to  .say  that  Alice  Stand- 


ish  Buell  is  not  to  be  given  a second  fiddle  in 
this  sketch.  She  deserves  a recorder  and  a 
story  of  her  own  in  these  pages. 


The  New  College  Physician 

Raymond  W.  Bradshaw,  M.D.,  who  has  been 
selected  as  the  first  College  Physician  for 
Oberlin,  is  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1918. 

Dr.  Bradshaw  returns  to  Oberlin  with  a 
medical  training  and  experience  that  quali- 
fies him  exceptionally  well  for  this  new  posi- 
tion. He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1923,  spent  a year  as  interne  at 
Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  and  there  passed 
the  Michigan  and  National  Board  Medical  ex- 
aminations. For  a few  months  he  was  with 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  their  medical  department,  and  then  w'as  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  private  practice  in 
Pennsylvania.  Since  November,  1924,  he  has 
been  with  the  International  Health  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  at  their  stations 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Oberlin. 

Prior  to  entering  Oberlin,  Dr.  Bradshaw 
had  graduated  at  Sugar  Grove  PreparaPory 
School  and  Edinboro  State  Normal  School, 
both  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Eastman 
Business  School  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
and  had  taught  three  years.  He  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  for  ten  months  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  of  Base  Hospital  113  at 
Savanay,  France,  having  previously  had  train- 
ing at  the  Army  Medical  School  and  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  One  summer  he  assist- 
ed Professor  Savage  in  the  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  at  Chautauqua.  During  three 
years  of  his  work  at  Harvard  he  acted  as 
Clinical  Clerk  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

He  has  published  a study  of  “ Malaria  in 
Daugherty  County,  Georgia." 

Dr.  Bradshaw  is  married,  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  and  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  position  of  College  Physician  carries 
the  rank  of  professor.  Dr.  Bradshaw  will 
have  full  charge  of  the  dispensary  in  the  Allen 
Hospital,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  all  students.  Each 
student  hereafter  will  pay  a “Health  and  Hos- 
pital Fee”  of  ten  dollars  a year,  for  which  he 
will  receive  free  dispensary  service,  and,  if 
needed,  ten  days’  regular  hospital  care. 
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Rev.  John  A.  Hawley,  ’95 

William  A.  Prentiss,  ’98 


Mr.  John  A.  Hawley  was  born  in  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  July  8,  1873.  He  took  his  academy 
and  college  courses  in  Oberlin,  graduating 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1895.  He  then  went 
to  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1898.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  from  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Hawley’s  first  pas- 
torate was  West  Avon, 

Conn.,  where  he  began 
his  preaching  before  his 
graduation  from  the  semi- 
nary. He  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people  and  ac-' 
complished  an  excellent 
work  both  in  the  church 
and  community.  From 
West  Avon  he  was  called 
to  a much  larger  field  of 
service  in  Shelburne  Falls, 

Mass.,  where  he  began  his 
ministry  June  1,  1902. 

Here  Mr.  Hawley  was  hap- 
pily situated,  for  he  was 
able  to  enlist  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  his  entire 
church,  and  exert  a wide 
influence  in  the  commu- 
nity. His  work  among  the 
men  and  the  young  peo- 
ple was  most  unique.  Dur- 
ing this  pastorate  of  near- 
ly 12  years  his  counsel  was  sought  much  in  the 
adjoining  parishes  and  he  was  the  speaker  at 
a variety  of  occasions  in  a large  area.  In  these 
fruitful  years,  Mr.  Hawley  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people,  so  much  so,  that  on  several 
occasions  he  was  lead  to  decline  calls  to 
larger  and  more  influential  churches.  But  in 
1914,  he  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  Amherst 
(Mass.)  First  Church. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  have 
united  with  the  church  during  this  pastorate, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  the  present  resi- 
dent membership  of  the  church.  The  constit- 
uency of  the  First  Church  is  unusual,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  250  people  who  have 
Joined  the  church  by  letter  have  come  from  a 
dozen  different  denominations  and  that  only 
53  per  cent  of  them  have  come  from  Congrega- 


tional churches.  Among  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Hawley’s  work  have  been  the 
Men’s  Class,  made  up  of  representative  men 
of  the  community,  which  discusses  in  forum 
fashion  questions  vital  to  modern  Christianity. 
Mr.  Hawley  has  also  been  strong  in  his  work 
with  young  people,  the  en- 
tire Sunday  evening  pro- 
gram being  given  up  to  a 
Social  Hour  followed  by  a 
Young  People’s  meeting, 
which  are  attended  large- 
ly by  students  from  the 
two  colleges  in  Amherst. 

During  Mr.  Hawley’s 
pastorate  extensive  r e - 
pairs  have  been  made,  re- 
newing the  entire  interior 
of  the  church,  so  that  to- 
day the  church  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  i n 
Western  Massachusetts. 

He  has  not  confined  his 
interest  to  the  local 
church,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  recent- 
ly concluded  a three-year 
term  of  service  on  the 
Town  Finance  Committee. 
He  has  also  been  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Congregational  Club  and 
has  almost  continually  served  as  a member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Hampshire 
East  Association  of  Churches.  He  is  conclud- 
ing his  second  five-year  term  of  service  as 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary 
Society.  He  has  twice  been  a delegate  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Conference  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  He 
is  at  present  one  of  the  trustees  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Hawley  grew  up  in  one  of  the  best  New 
England  homes  in  which  there  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  sincerity  and  high  purpose.  His 
father  and  mother  were  strong  and  lovable 
characters,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them. 
High  ideals  and  breadth  of  vision  character- 
ized the  home  life  in  Farmington.  In  1899, 
(Continued  to  page  41) 
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C.  Rexford  Raymond,  ’95 

James  Watt  Raine,  ’93 


C.  Rexford  Raymond  was  born  in  Angola, 
New  York,  half  a century  ago,  in  the  honie  of 
a hard-riding  country  physician.  He  came 
thus  quite  naturally  by  a kindliness  of  spirit, 
and  a comfortable  disregard  for  the  minor 
comforts  of  life. 

When  he  was  ready  for  college,  the  whole 
family  moved  to  Ober- 
lin.  Here  young  Ray- 
mond first  attracted  at- 
tention in  his  Sopho- 
more year,  by  winning 
first  place  in  the  oratori- 
cal contest,  an  honor 
usually  gained  only  by 
Seniors. 

He  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1895,  and 
entered  Andover  Semi- 
nary the  next  fall.  After 
the  first  year  President 
Frost  enticed  him  to 
teach  in  Berea  and  do 
■‘Extension  Work”  in  the 
mountains.  With  h i s 
wardrobe  and  library  in 
a pair  of  saddlebags,  he 
went  on  horseback  over 
the  mountains  and  up 
the  valleys.  H e dis- 
mounted at  every  school 
house  and  lectured  on  Education.  He  spoke  at 
church  meetings  and  at  circuit  court.  He 
spent  the  nights  in  homes  in  remote  coves,  sat 
around  the  open  fire,  and  nourished  the  vague 
ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children’s  fu- 
ture progress.  After  two  years  he  resumed 
his  seminary  study,  this  time  in  Oberlin.  where 
he  took  his  divinity  degree  in  1900.  Immedi- 
ately thereupon  he  married  Miss  E.  Rose  Lan- 
don  of  Angola,  and  returned  to  Berea  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Extension  and  Professor  of 
Bible. 

In  January.  1903,  he  accepted  a call  to  pas- 
toral work  with  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  leaving  there  for  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  in  1906.  After  four  successful  years,  he 
was  called  to  the  South  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn  to  succeed  Dr.  Lyman  in  1910. 

As  a minister  he  was  interested  not  only  in 


his  own  parishioners,  but  he  also  took  an  active 
part  in  all  movements  for  the  improvement  of 
the  social  order.  He  worked  as  a board  mem- 
ber in  the  Directorate  of  the  Church  Federation 
of  New  York  City,  the  Congregational  Church 
Extension  Society,  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  in  similar 
responsibilities. 

During  the  war,  his 
church  released  him  for 
service  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Congregational 
activities.  From  the  of- 
fice in  New  York  City, 
he  W'orked  in  the  cam- 
paign to  secure  religious 
and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  communities 
in  which  camps  or  mu- 
nition factories  were  sit- 
uated. 

In  1918,  he  returned  to 
Berea  as  Dean  of  Relig- 
ious Education,  and  was 
selected  the  following 
year  to  serve  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  College 
in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Frost. 

In  the  fall  of  1923  Dr. 
Raymond  yielded  to  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  Park  Congregational 
Church  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  where  he  minis- 
ters to  a cultured  congregation  adjoining  the 
campus  of  the  State  Normal  College. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  golfer,  an  unusual 
amateur  photographer,  and  somewhat  addicted 
to  automobile  camping,  in  which  vagabondage 
he  is  aided  by  Mrs.  Raymond  and  abetted  by 
their  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Ruth.  He  has 
always  shown  himself  fair-minded  and  hospi- 
table to  new  ideas  with  the  passing  years. 
His  most  observable  trait  is  a companionable 
kindliness  and  gracious  courtesy,  illumined 
by  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm  and  a boyish 
zest  for  living. 


Three  Oberlin  men  received  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degrees  at  Y'ale  in  June:  Ralph  E. 
Harris.  ex-’25,  R.  Jack  Herberts,  ’22,  and  Ralph 
B.  Maxted,  ’22. 
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Peck’s  Bad  Boys 

N.  Berthoff,  ’19 

On  June  15th,  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
union Glee  Club  concert,  some  forty  former 
Academy  and  Glee  Club  men  of  vintage  varied, 
met  at  a dinner  given  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Smythe,  in 
honor  of  their  former  teacher  and  friend,  Mr. 
John  Fisher  Peck.  It  was  the  greatest  privi- 
lege and  delight  to  be  with  Mr.  Peck  in  a less 
formal  moment  when  he  once  more  became  our 
own  John  Fisher,  worshipped  by  all  the  ’Cads. 

Surprising  indeed  to  the  more  juvenile  (in 
years  only)  of  Peck’s  bad  boys  was  the  spon- 
taneous concert  given  by  the  table  of  the 
honored  guest.  Mr.  Smythe  was  an  able 
leader;  Jo  Meriam  was  a competent  suggester 
of  titles;  and  Mr.  Peck  filled  in  with  a volumi- 
nous baritone  and  a surprising  knowledge  of 
such  classics  as  “Lydia  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound.”  Genuine  awe  deters  me  from 
mentioning  the  ditty  about  Mamie’s  gastro- 
nomic difficulties;  it  was  sung  with  reckless 
abandon. 

Oh  yes,  the  dinner!  Inspired  by  the  oc- 
casion, Oberlin’s  well-known  Mr.  Hobbs  pro- 
duced his  masterpiece.  It  should  have  been 
preserved  for  all  Oberlin  and  her  posterity  to 
gaze  upon,  but  its  disappearance  was  reminis- 
cent of  that  old  Academy  enthusiasm. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  COMMENCEMENT 
No  doubt  a true  musical  critic  should  know 
his  music  thoroughly  from  the  lowest  note 
on  the  base  viol  to  the  highest  on  the  piccolo 
and  become  so  inured  to  creditable  renditions 
that  nothing  short  of  the  startling  or  unus- 
ual would  bring  a word  of  praise.  Not  being 
such  a true  critic  I could  but  sit  and  wonder 
at  the  quality  of  tone,  the  precision  of  rhythm 
and  the  finished  quality  of  the  numbers  on 
the  Conservatory  Commencement  program.  It 
was  difficult  to  shine  on  such  a program, 
when  all  were  so  good  and  when  so  many  had 
majored  in  piano.  It  was  difficult  to  give 
variety  to  the  program,  but  each  solo  and  con- 
certed number  seemed  finer  than  the  last.  The 
organ  numbers  were  good,  especially  Miss 
Langham’s  Wagnerian  number;  and  we  were 
charmed  with  Miss  Be  Saw’s  solos  particu- 
larly, and  wished  for  more  vocal  numbers.  As 
we  sat  and  listened  we  could  but  think  of  the 
future  and  wonder  what  further  laurels  were 
in  store  for  these  talented  performers  and  to 
wish  them  godspeed  in  their  future  careers. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  PLAY 
The  Commencement  Play  this  year  was 
“Kindling”  by  Charles  Kenyon,  presented  by 
the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  and  directed 
by  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman.  This  is  the  play 
of  which  The  Nation  said,  “Essentially  Amer- 
ican and  essentially  worth  while.”  The  cast 
seemed  to  be  particularly  well  chosen  for  their 
respective  roles  and  the  acting  in  most  cases 
was  far  above  that  generally  expected  from 
college  students.  The  Dramatic  Association 
deserves  great  credit  for  staging  so  ably  a 
play  of  this  type. 


ALUMNI-VARSITY  BASEBALL 
It  is  rumored  that  the  varsity  was  in  the 
lead,  but  as  rain  spoiled  the  score-keeper’s 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning,  no  con- 
firmation of  the  rumor  has  been  secured.  The 
reunion  class  of  1910  pretty  much  made  up  the 
alumni  team,  but  the  advent  of  rain  shouldn’t 
be  blamed  on  them,  for  by  the  third  inning, 
others  had  to  be  added  to  help  catch  the  flies 
and  chase  the  hits  of  the  varsity. 


CLASS  DAY 

In  solemn  circle  by  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, the  seniors  held  their  class  day  exercises 
Friday  afternoon  of  Commencement  Week. 
Miss  Violet  Bender  of  Elkhart,  Illinois,  gave 
the  Ivy  Ode  and  Norman  Smith  of  Cleveland, 
the  Spade  Oration. 

The  class  gift  wms  made  by  the  class  presi- 
dent, Ralph  M.  Andrews  of  Oil  City,  Pa.  Dr. 
Bohn  accepted  the  gift  for  the  college.  The 
gift  was  the  hour  striker  and  mechanism  to  be 
added  to  the  chapel  chimes. 


ST.  LOUIS  WOMEN’S  CLUB 
The  St.  Louis  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  gave 
an  Oriental  Tea  in  May  to  raise  a part  of  the 
club’s  endowment  pledge.  Articles  from  Japan 
and  China  were  sold.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  pupils  of  Miss  Frances  Oldfield,  ’97,  of 
Lindenwood  College. 


Due  to  the  unusual  demands  tor  extra 
copies,  the  office  supply  of  the  March  and  May 
magazines  tor  this  year  has  been  greatly  de- 
pleted. The  Alumni  Office  will,  therefore, 
greatly  appreciate  it  it  subscribers,  who  are 
not  keeping  a file  of  magazines,  will  send 
back  to  the  office  copies  of  these  two  numbers. 
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Attendance  of  Reunion  Classes 


The  class  ot  1875,  having  the  largest  per- 
centage of  their  living  members  present,  won 
the  reunion  cup  at  Commencement.  The  class 


ot  1924 

stood  second. 

Class 

I.ivlii!; 

1870 

25 

1875 

24 

1885 

49 

1890 

79 

1895 

41 

1900 

86 

1905 

115 

1910 

180 

1915 

190 

1920 

220 

1922 

235 

1923 

273 

1924 

265 

1782 

I“res('iU 

Pet. 

9 

36 

14 

58.3 

19 

38.8 

23 

29.1 

5 

12.2 

31 

36.05 

39 

33.9 

46 

25.5 

77 

38.4 

50 

22.7 

27 

11.5 

72 

26.4 

120 

45.3 

538 

Fairyland 

Illumination  night  was  a combination  of 
fairyland,  the  days  of  knighthood  and  a circus. 
Varied  as  these  elements  may  he,  there  was 
no  lack  of  harmony  in  the  whole  and  a pro- 
gram pleasing  to  all  was  viewed  hy  some  hun- 
dreds of  spectators. 

Threatening  showers  probably  kept  many 
people  living  in  nearby  towns  from  motoring 
into  Oberlin  to  see  the  sight,  but  even  then 
the  streets  and  campus  were  filled  with  vis- 
itors enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  reunion  classes  had  spent  much  time 
and  effort  in  preparation  for  the  parade  and 
an  appreciative  audience  greeted  the  result  in 
continuous  applause.  The  class  of  1910,  with 
its  banners  pledging  allegiance  to  the  college, 
its  float  of  children  and  its  crusading  members, 
easily  won  the  banner  for  the  best  display. 
Second  place  went  to  1890  in  colonial  garb, 
while  third  place  was  taken  by  1900. 


The  seniors  had  a suggestive  float  with  fig- 
ures appearing  as  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar- 
man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief. 


1915  took  advantage  of  the  present  day  con- 
troversy to  have  a float  entitled  ‘‘From  Ape  to 
Apex”  and  illustrated  by  living  models,  the 
ape,  the  wild  man,  the  freshman,  and  the 
senior. 


If  1905  didn’t  get  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
it  did  have  the  approval  of  the  small  boys  and 
the  applause  of  the  crowd.  It  displayed  ‘‘The 
Pride  of  the  Faculty”  as  a circus  troupe  and 


they  were  all  there  including  the  monkey, 
"Bozo,”  the  snake-eater,  the  giantess,  and  the 
bare-back  rider. 

The  evening  program  was  opened  with  a 
reception  to  alumni  and  visitors  by  President 
and  Mrs.  King  at  the  Art  Building  and  the 
sing  on  the  chapel  steps  brought  the  evening 
to  a c'ose. 


John  Quincy  Donnell,  ’70 

Mary  Rankin,  '06 

John  Quincy  Donnell  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  graduates  of  Oberlin  College, 
though  little  has  been  known  about  him  except 
in  his  class,  where  he  was  always  held  in  high 
regard.  He  was  born  near  Greensburg,  In- 
diana, February  26,  1848.  As  a child  his  eyes 
were  weak,  and  constant  reading  quite  as 
much  as  an  accident  on  the  school  ground, 
destroyed  his  sight  before  he  was  eight  years 
old. 

He  w'as  sent  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Indianapolis,  but  found  he  could  learn  more 
readily  hy  employing  a reader.  He  prepared 
for  college  and  entered  Oberlin  with  the  class 
of  1870.  He  was  able  to  do  all  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  graduation  except  one  course  in 
mathematics,  from  which  he  was  excused  be- 
cause he  could  not  visualize  the  geometrical 
figures. 

Shortly  before  graduating  he  bought  a type- 
writer and  mastered  the  rules  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  write. 
His  letters  were  a delight  to  his  friends.  Un- 
fortunately nearly  all  of  his  literary  work  has 
been  lost.  Though  poems  and  short  stories 
were  published  in  magazines,  he  kept  no 
copies. 

He  taught  school,  was  a member  of  the  In- 
diana Legislature  for  a term,  studied  and 
practiced  law  for  several  years  in  Greens- 
burg, and  owned  and  edited  papers  in  Greens- 
burg and  Anderson,  Indiana.  His  days  were  al- 
ways busy  ones,  even  after  he  gave  up  active 
work  on  the  paper.  He  learned  Braille  w’hen 
it  first  came  into  use,  and  delighted  in  review- 
ing the  Greek,  Latin  and  English  classics  of 
his  college  days  as  well  as  in  reading  current 
magazines  and  books.  He  much  preferred  to 
have  someone  read  to  him,  however,  or  to 
hear  tales  of  travel  from  friends  who  were 
seeing  the  world,  and  whose  journeys  he 
would  follow  on  his  relief  maps.  His  remark- 
ably retentive  memory  and  his  interest  in  pol- 
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itics,  travel  and  literature  made  him  a brill- 
iant conversationalist. 

He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  and  depended 
on  assistance  as  little  as  possible,  walking 
everywhere  alone  about  the  bouses  and 
streets  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  even 
along  country  roads,  in  the  days  before  auto- 
mobiles and  a slight  deafness  made  such 
walks  inadvisable. 

In  his  sister  Camilla,  he  had  a devoted  com- 
panion. Her  brilliant  intellect,  her  fail- 
ing eyes  and  her  frail  hands  were  given  in 
his  service  from  his  childhood  till  the  end  of 
his  life  in  1920.  He  had  expected  to  make  a 
gift  to  Oberliu  College  at  the  time  of  the  fif- 
tieth reunion  of  his  class  but  did  not  live  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  It  was  with  this  wish  in 
mind  that  the  trustees  of  a fund,  left  by  Miss 
Camilla  Donnell  as  a memorial  to  her  brother, 
have  established  the  John  Quincy  Donnell 
Loan  Fund  in  Oberlin  College.  This  is  to  aid 
students  from  Decatur  County,  Indiana,  and, 
under  certain  restrictions,  other  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

That  this  brother  and  sister  who  so  bravely 
lived  and  worked  and  loved  may  be  known  to 
the  Oberlin  Alumni,  this  memorial  is  written 
by  one  who  found  inspiration  and  refreshment 
in  their  presence. 


Professor  Savage  Represents  Oberlin  at 

National  Physical  Education  Confer- 
ference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  call  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Rogers,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  about  125  delegates,  representing 
private  schools  of  Physical  Education,  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  which 
Physical  Education  majors  are  offered  and 
Physical  Education  teacher  training  colleges, 
met  in  Washington  on  May  7 and  8.  The  Con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
splendid  new  Department  of  the  Interior  build- 
ing. During  the  various  sessions  the  delegates 
were  addressed  not  only  by  Dr.  Rogers  but  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  John  J.  Tigert, 
and  First  Assistant  Commissioner  Dr.  Luke. 

The  Conference  was  called  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
interest  shown  in  Physical  Education  since  the 
war  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  34  states 
now  have  laws  requiring  some  form  of  physical 
activity  in  connection  with  the  public  school 


system.  Wliile  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that 
this  legislation  in  many  cases  has  been  passed 
as  a health  measure  and  as  a substitute  for 
military  training  it  was  nevertheless  very 
clearly  shown  that  there  is  an  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  the  educational  values  of  physi- 
cal activities  and  an  increasing  desire  that 
every  child  in  the  nation  should  have  a fair 
chance  for  at  least  a minimum  amount  of  the 
physical  activity  necessary  to  promote  normal 
growth  and  development,  social  relations  and 
personal  traits  of  character. 

A large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  spent  on  the  objectives  of  Physical 
Education.  The  educational  values  were  es- 
pecially stressed.  Another  important  phase 
considered  was  the  content  of  curricula  both 
under-graduate  and  graduate.  A very  hopeful 
s:gn  was  the  increased  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  graduate  schools  for  professional  training 
in  Physical  Education.  It  was  freely  admitted 
that  the  traditional  medical  course  was  not  at 
all  adapted  for  the  training  of  educators  in 
the  profession  of  Physical  Education.  The 
Conference  closed  with  the  appointment  of 
committees  by  a special  nominating  commit- 
tee, which  committees  are  to  work  in  special 
fields  and  report  at  the  next  conference  which 
it  was  agreed  to  be  held  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A most  important 
act  of  the  final  session  was  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  committee  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  to  go  forward  with  its 
survey  of  schools  of  Physical  Education  which 
is  to  result  in  classification  and  rating  of  all 
institutions  where  training  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion teachers  is  carried  on.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant institutions  offering  work  in  Physical 
Education  were  represented.  Among  those 
present  were: 

Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Blanche  Trilling,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Miss  Mabel  Cummings,  Wellesley  College. 

Miss  Helen  McKinstry,  Central  College  of 
Physical  Education,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Musselman  of  Chicago  Normal 
College  of  Physical  Education. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  Teachers  College. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Hetherington,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  LaPorte,  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Professor  Couzens,  Southern  Branch  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Ohio  State  University. 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  CAMPUS 


Faculty 

Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth  lectured  in  the 
Eastern  Canadian  Student  Conference,  Wolf- 
ville,  Nova  Scotia.  May  30  to  June  3.  For  two 
weeks  in  August  he  wiil  be  lecturing  at  Sil- 
ver Bay. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington  will  be  engaged 
in  research  work  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

Professor  C.  G.  Rogers  wiil  teach  Embry- 
ology at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 

Associate  Professor  Leigh  Alexander  and 
family  expect  to  spend  the  summer  at  Point- 
au-Baril,  Ontario,  on  Georgian  Bay. 

Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis  has  gone  to  Co- 
conut Grove,  Florida. 

Associate  Professor  K.  L.  Cowdery  and 
Mrs.  Cowdery  are  to  study  at  the  French  Sum- 
mer School  in  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  plans  to  be 
working  on  his  new-  book  this  summer. 

Associate  Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  goes  to 
Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscon- 
sin, as  volunteer  research  assistant. 

At  the  ciose  of  summer  school.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Jameson  will  go  to  Ojibway  Island. 
Georgian  Bay.  Ontario,  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  summer. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  will  study  at  Yale 
next  year. 

Professor  John  R.  Frampton  will  be  in  Wis- 
consin next  year  teaching  at  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  Appleton. 

Professor  Kemper  Fullerton  will  give  five 
lectures  at  the  annual  summer  conference  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  July. 

Professor  F.  0.  Grover  wiil  be  doing  re- 
search work  in  Oberlin. 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  is  to  be  at  Lake  Geneva 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sectional  Conference  for  six 
weeks  and  then  in  Frankfort,  Michigan,  at  the 
Congregational  Conference. 

Professor  Jesse  Mack  and  Professor  H.  A. 
Youtz  will  conduct  a party  of  thirty-five  per- 
sons to  Europe,  where  they  will  visit  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
England,  returning  the  first  of  September. 


II 
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The  family  of  Assistant  Professor  James 
H.  Hall  will  go  to  Frankfort,  Michigan,  where 
Mr.  Hall  will  join  them  in  August. 

Associate  Professor  L.  B.  Kreuger  has  been 
appointed  statistician  tor  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  tor  the  summer  months  to 
make  a comparative  cost  of  living  of  the 
twelve  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  G.  D.  Hubbard  and  daughter  have 
ieft  for  Virginia  with  a party  of  geoiogy 
students. 

Professor  C.  C.  Harbison  and  his  family 
have  gone  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  for 
the  summer.  Mr.  Harbison  will  teach  there. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  gave  addresses  in 
Lima  and  Mansfield  on  “ The  Poetry  of  Brown- 
ing ” and  “Working  with  Foreign  Students  in 
Oberlin.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  gave  the  Commencement 
address  at  the  Amherst  High  School,  his  sub- 
ject being  “Education  and  Life.” 

Miss  Cora  Swift,  instructor  in  French,  ex- 
pects to  study  this  summer  in  Grenoble, 
France. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  magazine  called  “ School  Music.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  are  plan- 
ning to  move  to  Cleveland  in  September,  as 
Mr.  Martin  retires  from  active  service  this 
year. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah’s  latest  book,  “ Christian 
Monasticism:  A Great  Force  in  History,”  has 
been  added  to  the  Library. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  0.  A.  Simley  have  gone 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  Professor  Sim- 
Icy  wiil  teach  during  the  summer. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  has  completed 
a new  book  entitled  “The  Spirit  of  Music,” 
which  will  soon  be  published  by  Charles 
Scribners’  Sons,  New  York. 

Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack  attended  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  at  Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Michigan,  where  he  was  formeriy 
a member  of  the  faculty.  A collection  of  lit- 
erary works  and  a fund  for  maintaining  and 
enlarging  the  collection  was  given  to  the  col- 
lege and  Professor  Mack  made  the  speech  of 
presentation. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Wager  left  for  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey,  the  middle  of  June. 
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The  Oberlin  News  for  June  11,  under  the 
caption  Who  s Who  in  Oberiin,”  contains  a 
sketch  of  Professor  Lynds  Jones. 

Professor  Ian  Hannah,  formerly  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  has  gone  to 
Scotland,  where  his  address  is  The  Whim, 
Lamancha,  Peebleshire.  This  is  an  old  Scot- 
tish estate  which  has  been  in  the  family  for 
years.  It  occupies  two  square  miles,  part  of 
which  is  cultivated  and  the  rest  given  over  to 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Dr.  Hannah 
will  do  extensive  lecturing  for  Oxford,  and 
hopes  to  get  into  politics  when  there  is  a 
change  in  government.  Dr.  Hannah  is  a 
liberal. 


Dean  Charles  N.  Cole  has  returned  from  a 
trip  abroad,  spent  in  London,  Paris,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  Mr.  Cole  was  in  London  on 
Armistice  Day  and  was  much  Impressed  by 
the  ceremonies  held  at  that  time.  While  in 
Paris  he  attended  the  Decorative  Arts  Expo- 
sition and  was  in  Italy  for  the  International 
Book  Fair.  Before  leaving  for  Europe,  Mr. 
Cole  spent  some  time  at  Columbia  University, 
visiting  the  special  honors  courses,  and  his 
work  while  away  was  along  this  same  line. 


GIVES  UP  ACTIVE  TEACHING 
With  the  withdrawal  of  President  King  from 
active  teaching  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
only  three  men  since  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege have  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  and 
all  three  of  these  were  also  presidents  of  the 
institution.  President  Charles  G.  Finney 
taught  theology  for  forty  years  (1835-75)  and 
President  James  H.  Fairchild  thirty-eight 
years  (1859-97),  the  first  ten  years  of  which 
he  was  associate  professor.  President  King 
succeeded  Dr.  Fairchild  in  1897  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  this  year,  making  his 
term  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  a big  loss  to 
the  School  of  Theology  to  have  President  King 
withdraw  from  active  teaching  but  with  his 
increasing  administrative  problems  it  seemed 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He  gave  up  his 
class  in  Senior  Bible  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  last  year. 


Three  Oberlin  graduates.  R.  H.  Hengst,  '20, 
Samuel  Issicks,  ’22,  and  Robert  W.  Wheeler, 
’23.  have  been  elected  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Harvard  I^aw  Review. 


Stucient  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

Watching  the  end  of  the  coilege  year  is 
like  watching  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in,  except  that  in  college  years  there  is 
an  interval  of  some  length  between  the  old 
year’s  end  and  the  fresh  start  of  the  new. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  foresee  no  return  for 
many  years,  that  this  period  is  the  last  end, 
the  end  without  another  beginning.  There 
are  some,  of  course,  who  keep  the  torches 
burning  in  their  memories,  from  the  end  of 
one  year  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  even 
as  the  lovers  and  the  students,  burning  their 
candles  far  into  the  night  and  into  the  smailer 
hours  of  the  morning,  carry  on  the  light  from 
one  day  into  the  next,  in  order  that  it  may 
never  be  extinguished.  In  those  students 
who  return  we  place  the  infinite  trust  of  car- 
rying on  the  ideals,  after  such  intervals  when 
they  have  been  stored  in  the  land  of  the 
memories. 

All  activity  toward  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  college  year,  seems  to  be  minor  and  in- 
significant to  the  greater  festivity  in  store. 
Commencement  week.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  up  all  the  loose  ends  of  a happy  existence 
in  order  that  the  final  edge  will  be  neat  and 
secure.  The  dignity,  glory,  and  fun  of  the 
Commencement  week  will  not  be  related  in 
this  column,  because  of  its  treatment  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

A long  needed  change  in  the  complicated 
organization  of  the  student  government  on 
campus  was  authorized  by  the  student  body 
Tuesday,  May  19.  This  change  involves  a gen- 
eral simplification  of  the  organization,  a doub- 
ling up  of  functions,  and  elimination  of  super- 
fluous offices. 

On  the  campus,  between  Warner  and  Peters 
Hall,  and  in  front  of  Warner  Gymnasium,  the 
women  of  the  Teachers’  Course  in  Physical 
Education  presented  the  annual  spring  pa- 
geant, entitled  " The  Cycle  of  Rhythms,”  on 
the  evening  of  May  21.  Spectators  sat  upon 
bieachers  erected  lor  the  purpose.  The  pageant 
was  divided  into  two  symbolic  episodes,  the 
first  representing  the  rhythm  of  nature  to  be 
found  in  each  day’s  work,  and  the  second 
part  representing  the  rliythm  of  art. 

The  second  annual  public  speaking  contest 
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tor  freshmen  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  19,  in  Sturges  Hall,  by  Charles  H.  Olds, 
Cleveland  attorney  and  member  of  the  class 
of  1890.  Just  as  last  year  Mr.  Olds  offered 
offered  three  prizes  of  ?25,  ?15  and  $10  for 
the  three  best  speeches.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  to  J.  C.  Guiler,  K.  E.  Rostlund  and 
M.  M.  Keep  respectively.  For  the  second  time 
Mr.  Olds  was  well  pleased  with  the  showing 
made  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  offer  the 
freshmen  a chance  to  contest  again  next  year. 

The  Women’s  Literary  Societies  held  their 
annual  inter--society  contest  and  banquet  in 
the  Methodist  Church  parlors  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, May  25.  Members  of  the  L.  L.  S.,  the 
Phi  Alpha  Phi,  the  Aelioian,  and  the  Sigma 
Gamma  were  present.  L.  L.  S.  won  the  cup, 
which  was  a new  one,  the  Aelioian  Society 
having  retained  the  old  cup,  since  they  were 
the  winners  for  three  consecutive  years. 

The  Patterson  Ehiblic  Speaking  contest  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  27,  in  Finney 
Chapel.  First,  second  and  third  prizes  of  $25, 
$15  and  $10  each  were  won  by  T.  B.  Wenner, 
'26,  Jacob  dayman  ’27,  and  Victor  Obenhaus, 
’25,  respectively.  The  prizes  were  offered  by 
Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05,  managing  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade.  Five  alumni  acted  as 
judges — James  H.  Griswold,  ’98,  and  Charles 
L.  Stocker,  ’94,  Cleveland  attorneys;  F.  C. 
Van  Cleef,  ’04,  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  at 
Akron;  F.  R.  Powers,  ’13,  Superintendent  of 
of  Amherst  Schools;  C.  F.  Ralston,  ’92,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Three  men  present  offered  to 
give  the  prizes  next  year  for  a similar  contest. 

Women  of  the  Senior  class  went  to  the  lake 
on  May  23  to  spend  the  week-end  at  a house 
party  in  Keewadin  Cottage  at  Mittiwanga. 
They  were  entertanied,  while  there,  with  the 
mysterious  “ Grand  Ceremonial.”  On  Sunday 
many  outside  guests  were  invited  to  dinner. 

Roland  Holt,  son  of  Henry  Holt,  the  re- 
nowned publisher,  spoke  to  the  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, in  Sturges  Hall,  on  Monday  evening. 
May  25,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ Great  Little 
Theatres.”  He  said  that  the  smaller  theatres 
throughout  the  country  have  not  enough  plays 
of  high  calibre,  whereas.  New  York  has  too 
many,  causing  some  to  pass  out  of  existence 
too  early.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  lit- 
tle theatres  are  coming  into  their  own  very 
rapidly.  Slides  of  the  best  settings  for  stag- 


ing modern  plays  in  the  Little  Theatre  were 
shown. 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  new  writers’ 
club,  which  was  recently  organized  and  named 
" The  Quill,”  enough  interest  was  aroused  on 
the  campus  to  sponsor  a drive  for  a new  col- 
lege magazine  on  the  Oberlin  campus,  the  reg- 
ular publication  having  been  discontinued, 
and  finally  replaced  temporarily  by  three  is- 
sues of  a literary  supplement  distributed  to 
Review  subscribers.  The  new  venture  was 
approved  by  the  Joint  Council  at  their  meet- 
ing of  June  2.  Publication  will  begin  next  fail. 
The  magazine  editors  hope  to  make  the  scope 
of  the  publication  more  general,  thereby 
eliminating  the  faults  by  which  the  old  pub- 
lication strangled.  The  name  of  the  new  pub- 
lication is  ” The  Shaft.” 

A joint  meeting  of  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  De- 
bating teams  held  Monday  afternoon,  June  1,  re- 
sulted in  a resolution  to  organize  a local  chapter 
of  the  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  a national  honorary 
debating  fraternity.  The  conditional  Alumni 
Council  include  the  following  seniors:  Ralph 

Andrews,  William  McGill,  Ellen  Scott,  Velma  J. 
Seale,  and  Dorothy  M.  Bell.  Two  juniors  were 
selected  by  the  Alumni  Council  as  charter 
members  and  officers,  namely,  Thomas  B.  Wen- 
ner and  Tennie  Marie  Klotz.  The  Oberlin 
chapter  still  awaits  the  official  recognition  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  national  organ- 
ization. 

The  last  exhibit  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Associa- 
tion was  one  of  oil  paintings  loaned  by  the 
George  E.  Gage  Art  Galleries  of  Cleveland.  It 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  lasted 
through  commencement.  Among  the  artists 
represented  were  F.  W.  Benson,  Robert  Henri, 
Wilson  Irvine,  Honas  Lie,  James  Knox,  C.  F. 
Ryder  and  Frederic  Waugh. 


Funds  have  been  received,  recently,  to  in- 
augurate the  annual  award  of  a two-hundred- 
fifty-dollar  scholarship,  to  be  known  as  The 
Ernestine  Mergler  Schell  Scholarship,  avail- 
able for  girls  from  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and, 
particularly,  for  girls  from  DesPlains.  This 
Scholarship  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  W.  Schell 
of  Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Efrnes- 
tine  Mergler  Schell,  who  was  associated  with 
the  class  of  1875,  this  year  celebrating  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  graduation  from 
Oberlin  College. 
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Athletics 

Oberlin's  athletic  record  for  the  year  was 
not  greatly  improved  by  its  teams  during  the 
closing  we('ks.  The  baseball  team  lost  four 
of  her  five  last  games.  Denison  trimmed  the 
track  team  in  a dual  meet,  and  tour  other  col- 
leges took  her  measure  at  the  Big  Six.  How- 
ever, she  did  annex  the  largest  score  in  a 
triangular  meet  with  Reserve  and  Mt.  Union. 
In  tennis  the  crimson  and  gold  players  were 
defeated  once  by  Wooster  and  tied  a second 
game  with  the  same  school.  She  won  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson. 

While  spring  athletics  show  tew  scores  to 
brag  about,  there  is  a feeling  of  considerable 
satisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  teams.  The 
tennis  team,  which  showed  a good  record  over 
the  season,  was  made  up  largely  of  veterans. 
The  baseball  and  track  squads  had  little  ex- 
perienced material  to  begin  with.  The  coaches 
tried  hard  but  could  not  quite  get  their 
charges  into  the  A-class.  The  track  team, 
though  not  well  balanced,  had  two  outstand- 
ing men — Williams  and  Hunsche.  Williams, 
unfortunately,  was  a fourth-year  man  and  is 
now  graduated.  Hunsche,  a Glen  Gray  Memor- 
ial Scholar,  has  two  years  more  and  is  ex- 
pected to  set  even  better  records  before  he  is 
through.  PYank  Hines,  in  the  Review,  de- 
scribes the  Big  Six  as  follows: 

It  was  a day  for  records  at  the  Big  Six 
Track  Meet  at  Delaware  Saturday.  Atmos- 
pheric conditions  were  perfect,  no  air  mov- 
ing, hot.  The  track  was  hard.  Competition 
was  compelling. 

In  the  fifteen  events  ten  records  were 
broken  and  two  others  tied. 

Time  tor  fourth  and  fifth  places  that  bet- 
tered former  records  went  unnoticed.  Ed- 
munds turned  in  a 1:58.6  halt  tor  a fourth 
place.  Pierce,  running  against  J.  Pierce  of 
Wesleyan,  stepped  a beautiful  quarter.  J. 
Pierce  was  clocked  under  50  seconds.  Clar- 
ence did  50  fiat  anyway.  Parsons  ran  a gruel- 
ling two  miles  in  10:5.  It  was  very  hot  for 
so  long  a race.  Woodburn  ran  a stiff  quarter 
but  superior  competition  counted  him  out. 
Turner  came  in  with  a slight  lead  for  the 
first  lap  of  the  relay.  Poe  tied  tor  fifth  in 
the  pole  vault  at  11  feet  3 inches.  That's  the 
way  it  was,  really  excellent  performances  be- 
came mediocre  because  of  the  competition. 

One  could  go  through  the  afternoon  citing 
one  exceptional  event  after  another.  Rosser 


of  Wesleyan  finished  the  440  yards  strong  in 
49.5  seconds.  Harley  Pierce  struck  you  with 
his  sheer  vitality.  A big  man,  yet  lightly 
and  evenly  muscled.  He  fairly  galloped  in  the 
low  hurdles.  Terrific  drive.  His  lap  of  the 
relay  was  under  50  seconds. 

Hunsche  ran  a great  mile  when  he  tied 
Hiil  of  Wesleyan  in  4:29.2.  Sprinting  hard  for 
the  lead  Hunsche  held  it  the  first  lap.  Am- 
stutz  took  it  for  600  yards  then  fell  back.  Hill 
went  by  on  the  back  stretch  of  the  last  lap. 
He  was  leading  three  yards  at  the  last  turn. 
Hunsche  sprinted  and  gained  fast  down  the 
straightaway.  We  thought  he  had  it.  The 
judges  called  it  a dead  heat.  Hunsche’s  mile 
Saturday,  along  with  Wood’s  indoor  run  at 
Wesleyan  a year  ago  last  winter,  are  the 
fastest  run  for  Oberlin  since  Fail’s  time. 

And  now  about  the  sensational  half.  They 
started  the  event  on  an  80-yard  straightaway 
leading  to  the  second  turn  of  Wesleyan’s  egg- 
shaped  track.  That  gave  them  three  full  turns 
with  120  yards’  stretch  for  a finish. 

Prom  our  seats  in  the  center  of  the  stands 
we  could  see  them  at  the  quarter  mile  start, 
a row  of  crouched  figures.  Crothers,  the 
Wooster  star,  had  the  pole,  Abbott  of  Case 
lane  three,  Williams  nine,  and  Edmunds 
eleven. 

The  gun  fired.  Crothers  went  out  fast.  So 
did  Abbott.  At  the  first  turn  Wiiliams  was 
back  irb  the  bunch  running  on  the  outside. 
Edmunds  was  last. 

Crothers  lengthened  his  lead  around  the 
next  turn.  He  was  going  to  finish  the  pace. 
Coming  down  the  straightaway  Bob  began  to 
work  out  of  the  bunch.  He  was  fifth  as  he 
went  by  and  rnnning  loose. 

It  was  a fast  quarter.  Under  57  seconds 
for  Crothers. 

The  gun  fired  again.  Everybody  was  up  and 
yelling. 

They  were  stringing  out  when  they  went 
into  the  back  stretch  again.  Bob  moved  into 
third  place  and  began  to  lengthen  out.  Croth- 
ers and  Abbott  were  pulling  away  too. 

That’s  the  way  it  was  around  the  last  turn, 
Crothers  leading  Abbott  by  about  eight  yards. 
Bob  three  behind  Abbott.  The  others  were 
forgotten.  This  was  a three-man  race.  And 
the  third  man  had  worked  himseif  through 
the  field  and  had  still  the  ten-yard  handicap- 
the  start  had  cost  him. 

We  were  waiting  for  Bob’s  sprint  down  the 
straightaway.  We  thought  he  would  beat  Ab- 
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bott  there.  He  had  done  it  before  that  way. 
Crothers,  we  thought,  had  too  big  a lead  to 
cut  down. 

Bob  tightened,  was  up  on  his  toes,  his  arms 
pumped.  He  went  by  Abbott  fast.  Then 
Crothers  went  by  us.  His  muscles  were  tie- 
ing  up  badly.  He  was  running  hard  but  not 
getting  his  feet  out  in  front.  Bob  was  clos- 
ing on  him.  It  was  too  much  to  expect.  It 
looked  like  a three-yard  lead.  Then  Bob 
seemed  to  gather  himself  together.  He  was 
along  side.  He  pulled  away  slowly  and  went 
to  the  tape  winner  by  two  yards. 

Everybody  wanted  the  time.  It  was  very 
fast.  We  all  knew  that.  When  we  heard  it 
we  were  a bit  dazed — 1:56  flat.  An  Oberlin 
College  record.  A Big  Six  record.  One-fifty- 
six  halfs  are  rarely  run  even  in  Big  Ten  com- 
petition. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  performance.  It 
took  courage  along  with  brain  and  perfect 
condition  to  run  that  race.  To  start  in  lane 
No.  9 with  the  man  you  have  to  beat  on  the 
pole — to  run  your  own  race,  avoiding  all  jock- 
eying— to  know  when  to  use  the  strength  you 
have — then  to  have  the  reserve  to  use — that's 
what  Bob  did  Saturday. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  has  been 
left  to  the  last,  but  statistics  are  rarely  as  in- 
teresting as  a real  race.  Wesleyan  won  the 
meet,  as  it  had  been  doped  to  do,  with  60^^ 
points;  Miami  was  second  with  41;  Denison, 
2314:  Case  fourth  with  1914:  Oberlin  fifth 
with  13  5-6. 

Not  an  imposing  score  from  a local  view- 
point, but  one  has  a tendency  to  forget  that 
after  the  runs  put  up  by  Williams  and 
Hunsche. 

The  baseball  scores  were: 

Denison  1,  Oberlin  0,  at  Granville. 

Wooster  9,  Oberlin  3,  at  Wooster. 

Cincinnati  7,  Oberlin  4,  at  Oberlin. 

Reserve  16,  Oberlin  3,  at  Cleveland. 

Hiram  3,  Oberlin  17,  at  Hiram. 

Tennis  results  were: 

W.  and  J.  1,  Oberlin  5,  at  Oberlin. 

Wooster  5,  Oberlin  1,  at  Wooster. 

Wooster  3,  Oberlin  3,  at  Oberlin. 


'82. — Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  this  month  cele- 
brates his  twentieth  year  as  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland 
and  his  fortieth  year  in  the  ministry.  He 
graduated  from  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology in  1885. 


Paul  MacEachron,  New  Football  Coach 

Mr.  Paul  MacEachron,  a graduate  of  Grinnell 
College  1911,  at  present  Freshman  football  and 
basketball  coach  and  Dean  of  men  at  Grinnell 
College,  has  been  called  to  take  the  position  of 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 
varsity  football  and  basketball  coach,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Coach  W.  L. 
Hughes.  After  Mr.  MacEachron’s  graduation 
from  Grinnell  he  had  four  years’  experience 
as  physical  director  and  coach  in  high  school 
work  in  Iowa.  The  year  ’15-’16  he  was  coach 
of  all  teams  in  Oberlin  Academy  while  he  was 
pursuing  graduate  work  in  the  Oberlin  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  The  next  six  years  Mac- 
Eachron spent  in  China  as  Principal  of  an  acad- 
emy, but  he  himself  attended  to  the  General 
Physical  Education  work  and  kept  up  his  bas- 
ketball coaching.  For  the  past  three  years  he 
has  held  his  present  position  at  Grinnell  Col- 
lege. He  has  attended  the  Illinois  Summer 
School  of  Coaching  and  also  a similar  school 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  As  an  under- 
graduate MacEachron  was  a star  football  and 
basketball  player  at  Grinnell  and  captain  of 
the  latter  team  in  his  senior  year. 

In  his  work  as  Dean  of  men  and  Freshman 
coach  at  Grinnell  lor  the  past  three  years  his 
success  has  been  very  marked.  Mr.  MacEach- 
ron has  a charming  wife  and  three  fine  boys, 
ages  nine,  six  and  two.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
MacEachron  are  looking  forward  to  their  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  with  pleasant  anticipation. 
Oberlin  is  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  secure 
a man  of  such  broad  training,  such  high 
ideals  and  such  high  standing  personally  as 
Mr.  MacEachron. 


TRACK  COACH 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Lumley,  B.S.  '25,  Ypsilanti 
State  Normal,  has  been  called  to  an  assistant- 
ship  in  Physical  Education  and  varsity  track 
coach  in  the  place  of  L.  D.  McPhee,  who  has 
resigned  to  enter  business.  Mr.  Lumley  is  a 
four-sport  man,  a fine  swimmer  and  has 
specialized  in  track.  His  best  events  are  the 
field  events  and  he  will  bring  much  needed 
experience  to  the  development  of  our  field 
event  men  here  in  Oberlin.  Not  only  has  Mr. 
Lumley  had  the  training  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Olds, 
one  of  the  best  track  coaches  in  the  middle 
west,  but  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing out  with  the  University  of  Michigan  track 
athletes  in  the  Yost  Field  House.  For  two 
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years  of  his  course,  Mr.  Lumley  has  been  stu- 
dent director  of  intra-mural  athletics.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
Physical  Education  program.  As  the  Ypsilanti 
Department  of  Physical  Education  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Bowen  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country  we  know  that  Mr. 
Lumley  has  had  fine  training  and  experience. 


New  Campus  Publication 

Every  campus  should  have  a thriving,  all- 
college publication  aside  from  its  newspaper. 
The  Oberlin  Review  performs  the  function  of 
the  latter,  hut  Oberlin  has  long  felt  the  need 
of  a magazine  of  representative  interest. 

The  passing  of  the  old  literary  magazine 
was  witnessed  with  regret  by  many  of  the 
students,  but  when  the  movement  for  a new 
publication  began  it  was  felt  that  a maga- 
zine of  greater  pretentions  and  wider  appeal 
should  be  instituted. 

In.  consequence  the  magazine,  the  first  issue 
of  which  will  appear  in  September,  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  students  on  the  Oberlin 
campus  but  to  Oberlin  alumni  and  members 
of  other  schools.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
fine  as  any  publication  of  its  kind.  It  will  be 
published  monthly  and  will  include  articles 
and  current  discussions  from  all  departments 
of  the  college.  There  will  be  ironical  and 
humorous  slants,  as  well  as  more  thought-pro- 
voking discussions  on  current  and  campus 
topics.  There  will  also  be  a chance  for  ex- 
pression through  short  stories,  essays,  and 
poems.  A section  for  humor  will  contain  take- 
offs on  the  fraiities  and  foibles  of  the  campus, 
and  there  will  be  humorous  letters  and  car- 
toons. 

The  magazine  will  be  called  “The  Shaft.” 
This  name  has  been  chosen  for  its  significance 
of  going  forward  and  of  aiming  at  every  phase 
of  campus  interest.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  absolutely  original. 

The  Oberlin  alumni  are  never  slow  to  re- 
spond when  the  opportunity  arises  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  college  and  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  present  coliege  generation. 
It  is  believed  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe 
to  the  new  magazine  but  add  to  its  dignity  and 
prestige  by  contributions  of  articles  along  the 
various  lines  of  interest. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  editor,  S. 
Lucia  Keim,  40  South  Professor  Street,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio.  See  advertisement  on  page  45. 


SHANSI  CAPTURES  GAMES  FROM 
ENGLISH  RIVALS 

Victories  in  three  athietic  events  are  re- 
ported to  the  credit  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  Academy  teams  competing  last 
March  with  the  English  Baptist  School  of 
Taiyuanfu,  China.  Though  the  0.  S.  M.  A. 
boys  had  not  the  advantage  of  a coach,  they 
won  the  football  and  basketball  games,  and 
the  tennis  match  from  the  English  school. 

Students  from  the  Shansi  English  classes 
helped  fight  a fire  which  badiy  damaged  a 
shop  in  Taiku.  The  boys,  under  the  direction 
of-  their  teachers,  pulled  the  school  fire  truck 
into  town  and  aided  in  saving  several  of  the 
adjoining  buildings. 


ANCIENT  BASEBALL  GIVEN  COLLEGE 
The  Athletic  Department  of  the  College  re- 
cently received  a basebail  which  saw  service 
here  in  1876.  George  C.  Westervelt,  a former 
student  who  played  on  the  “Prep”  school 
team,  presented  the  gift. 

Mr.  Westervelt,  in  a letter  to  the  college, 
says  that  baseball  was  played  barehanded  in 
his  student  days,  that  catchers  wore  no  masks 
and  moundsmen  were  required  to  pitch  the 
“submarine  bali,”  with  the  hand  below  the  hip. 

At  that  time,  he  says,  first  bounce  caught 
on  a foul  was  an  out. 


According  to  Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Coliege,  147  men  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  students  next  year  as  compared  with 
188  last  year  at  this  time.  This  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  more  than  this  number  have 
not  made  application.  It  does  mean  that  there 
is  room  for  more  if  they  can  qualify.  190 
women  have  been  accepted  and  200  turned 
away. 

The  graduating  class  made  a gift  of  three 
hundred  doliars  to  the  college  to  he  used  to 
purchase  the  necessary  mechanism  to  make 
the  chapel  bell  strike  the  hours. 


Mr.  Bischoff  wishes  to  acknowledge  receipt 
publicly  of  three  books  which  were  returned 
to  him  by  mail  last  month.  Mr.  Bischoff  says 
he  has  a strong  heart  and  can  stand  the  shock 
of  receiving  more  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
books  which  have  disappeared  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  were  originally  five  hundred 
books  in  the  reference  library  at  the  Men’s 
Building. 
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II 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  Annual  Alumni  Meeting 


Attendance  at  the  eighty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  Association  was  sufficient 
to  fill  the  main  fioor  and  part  of  the  gallery 
at  the  First  Church.  Much  interest  in  the 
program  was  manifest  and  a special  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  speakers. 

Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  presided,  and  first 
introduced  President  King,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  “ The  College.”  He  reported  a very 
satisfactory  year  financially,  in  view  of  the 
payments  on  the  endowment  pledges  and  an 
increased  income  from  the  Hall  estate.  The 
appointments  to  the  faculty  for  next  year,  Mr. 
King  stated,  were  of  strong  men,  especially 
qualified  tor  their  individual  positions. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  '93,  reporting 
for  the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee,  told 
of  the  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  at  Indian- 
apolis, at  which  Oberlin  had  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  any  college  at  the  reunion  din- 
ners. The  Committee  has  encouraged  the 
formation  of  alumnae  branches  in  various 
cities,  the  largest  one  being  in  New  York,  or- 
ganized in  May  wdth  an  initial  membership 
of  nearly  a hundred. 

The  report  of  the  Alumni  Secretary  was 
given  by  Mr.  Olmstead.  It  showed  a maga- 
zine subscription  list  of  a little  over  2700  and 
association  membership  list  of  about  2200.  He 
stated  that  both  lists  should  have  an  addi- 
tional 1000  names  and  asked  for  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  could  be  secured. 

The  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
was  reported  as  $3,888.64.  The  income  from 
this  fund  was  augmented  by  the  receipts  from 
the  alumni-varsity  basketball  game  at  the 
Mid-Winter  Home-Coming  and  took  care  of 
the  three  scholarships  now  in  force.  Further 
funds  are  desired  in  order  that  a fourth  boy 
may  be  added  next  year,  making  a Gray  Schol- 
arship student  in  each  class. 

Over  a thousand  song  books  v/ere  sold  on 
the  campus  during  May  and  many  of  the 
alumni  were  purchasing  copies  while  in  at- 
tendance at  Commencement. 

Mr.  Olmstead  told  of  his  attendance  at  the 


meetings  in  April  of  the  Alumni  Secretaries’ 
Association  and  the  Alumni  Magazines  Asso- 
ciated, held  at  Lehigh  University.  He  also 
visited  ten  different  colleges  and  seven  Ober- 
lin alumni  branches  while  on  the  trip. 

He  called  attention  to  the  successful  drive 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Savage  for 
the  new  Stadium  and  stated  that  the  trustees 
of  the  college  had  ordered  the  work  begun 
and  that  the  contractor  had  promised  to  have 
the  3100  seats  ready  for  use  by  September  15. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Dr.  W. 
E.  Mosher,  ’98,  Director  of  the  School  of  Cit- 
izenship and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, followed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mas- 
tick,  ’92,  who  took  the  place  of  Miss  Beatrice 
Doerschuk,  delayed  in  New  York.  Discussion 
was  entered  into  by  Clare  A.  Vrooman,  ’15, 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93,  Grove  Pat- 
terson ’05,  Raymond  H.  Stetson,  ’93,  and  Her- 
bert A.  Sturges,  ’04. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 
The  Executive  Committee,  following  the 
general  meeting,  appointed  a special  commit- 
tee with  Dr.  Mosher  as  its  chairman  to  con- 
sider and  act  upon  the  suggestions  brought 
out  by  the  speakers  at  the  general  meeting. 


COLLEGE  ACTS  TO  ‘‘TEST  ITS  PRODUCT” 

An  additional  man  is  to  be  appointed  in  the 
department  of  psychology  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  testing  and  estimating  the  students,  and 
furnishing  them  information  as  to  vocations. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee after  commencement  and  is  in  some 
sense  a response  to  the  interest  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  to  their  offer  of  active  co- 
operation, given  at  their  annual  meeting  at 
Commencement. 

It  will  be  possible  with  this  additional  man 
on  the  staff  to  begin  the  gathering  of  data 
from  the  alumni  that  will  help  ‘‘the  college 
test  its  product.”  Such  information  should  be 
very  valuable  to  the  college  and  of  interest  to 
the  alumni. 
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CLEVELAND  ALUMNAE 

During  the  year  1924-25,  the  Cleveland  Ober- 
lin  Alumnae  Association  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  President,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Siddall,  ’91;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  1. 
S.  Osborn,  ’04;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Gibbons,  ’90;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Car- 
roll  Browning,  ’21;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Elizabeth  D.  Briggs,  ’09;  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  Fanny  Dittrich,  ’19. 

Monthly  ineetipgs  were  held  with  an  at- 
tendance ranging  from  53  to  180.  Among 
members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  whom  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  as  speakers  were  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bohn,  Miss  Anna  M.  Klingenhagen,  and 
Miss  Frances  Nash.  Others  who  brought 
messages  of  greeting  and  inspiration  were  Mrs. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  Miss  Katherine  Wright, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin  and  Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk. 
One  meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  high  school 
when  pupils  in  Miss  Mary  Miller’s  department 
gave  a very  delightful  production  of  “Trojan 
Women.”  On  another  occasion  we  joined  the 
Oberlin  group  in  Lakewood  in  welcoming  the 
Oberlin  Girls’  Glee  Club.  At  the  December 
meeting  Miss  Virginia  Powell  gave  an  explan- 
ation and  interpretation  of  Max  Reinhardt’s 
great  production,  the  Miracle,  which  appeared 
in  Cleveland  shortly  afterward.  The  high  spot 
in  the  year’s  program  was  reached  in  March 
when,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Adams,  several  groups  arranged  a varied  pro- 
gram of  stunts,  music,  and  dances,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  180. 

A picnic  at  Forest  Hill  (the  Rockefeller 
estate)  brought  the  year  to  a close  on  June 
6th.  The  following  officers  for  the  coming 
year  were  elected:  President,  Mrs  Anna  S. 
Christian,  ’98;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Osborn,  ’04;  second  vice-president,  Irene  Pen- 
nington, ’09;  third  vice-president,  Florence 
Gerhan,  ’20;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Fannie 
Dittrick,  ’19;  assistant  secretary-treasurer, 
Louise  Hyde. 


OBERLIN’S  OLDEST  GRADUATE 
The  College  Secretary’s  office  has  just  been 
notified  of  the  death  last  summer  of  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Baldwin  Walker  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.  Mrs.  Walker  was  born  March  4,  1831, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  the  oldest 
graduate  of  Oberlin  College  in  point  of  years. 
The  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  graduate  of 
the  college  then  passed  to  Henry  N.  Penfleld, 


of  the  class  of  1861,  whose  address  was  Box 
595,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  Mr.  Penfield  was 
born  September  1,  1832.  Just  as  the  College 
was  sending  notice  to  Mr.  Penfield  of  this 
distinction,  word  was  received  of  his  death 
June  12.  The  distinction  now  passes  to  Edwin 
Booth  of  the  class  of  1862,  who  was  born  No- 
vember 27,  1832.  Mr.  Booth  lives  at  1628  Pros- 
pect street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

• The  earliest  graduate  of  the  college  remains 
as  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hall  Johnson  of  the  class  of  1854,  of  730  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Oakland,  Calif.  Mrs.  Johnson  is 
Mr.  Booth’s  junior  by  six  months. 


YALE  HONORS  MILLIKAN,  ’91 
Formula  used  by  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell, 
president  of  Yale  University,  in  presenting 
Robert  Andrews  Millilt(an,  recipient  of  |the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science: 

Robert  Andrews  Millikan.  In  recognition 
of  your  brilliant  contributions  to  an  exact 
knowledge  and  measurement  of  the  most 
mysterious  of  physical  forces  and  for  your 
revolutionary  discoveries  regarding  the 
ultimate  structure  and  laws  of  the  elec- 
trical unit,  for  the  honor  which  your  dis- 
tinguished career  has  brought  your  coun- 
try, Yale  confers  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  and  admits  you  to  all 
its  rights  and  privileges. 


A commencement  visitor  of  the  early  days 
was  Mrs.  Phebe  Haynes  Ainsworth  of  the 
class  of  ’61.  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  who  resided  at 
90  South  Professor  Street  at  that  time,  was 
a soprano  soloist  of  note,  being  (head)  soloist 
at  the  First  Church  under  the  pastorate  of 
President  Finney.  She  was  head  of  the  vocal 
department  of  the  Conservatory  in  its  earliest 
days,  and  later,  after  study  in  New  York  and 
Milan,  a successful  teacher  in  normal  and  pri- 
vate work. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth’s  present  address  is  123 
South  Professor  Street,  Oberlin. 


"O”  CLUB  DINES 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  “O”  Club  was  held 
at  the  Men’s  Building  Friday  night  of  Com- 
mencement Week.  A goodly  number  of  the 
old  Varsity  men  were  present  and  enjoyed 
“gassing”  about  how  it  was  done  in  their  day. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  in  training,  judging  by 
the  way  they  punished  Herr  Bischoff's  meal. 
Director  Savage  presided  and  allowed  no 
speeches. 
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REV.  JOHN  A.  HAWLEY,  '95 
(Continued  from  page  28) 

Mr.  Hawley  was  married  to  Charlotte  Andrews 
of  Farmington,  who  was  a Mount  Holyoke  girl 
and  who  has  been  a constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  assistance  in  his  ministry,  giving  a 
charm  and  beauty  to  their  lovely  home  in  the 
manse.  The  son,  Henry  C.,  followed  the 
father  to  Oberlin,  graduating  wdth  honors  in 
1923,  and  is  graduating  this  year  from  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administration,  and 
soon  after  will  go  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  to 
work  for  the  J.  and  C.  Cooper  Company,  w-hich 
is  managed  by  B.  B.  Williams,  Oberlin,  1899. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Hawley  recognize  a 
man  of  rare  character  and  unusual  ability.  He 


has  a fine  mind,  a kind  heart  and  broad  sym- 
pathies. His  clear  thinking  and  forceful 
speaking  fill  his  large  church  every  Sunday 
w’ith  appreciative  and  worshipful  congrega- 
tions. 

His  has  been  a progressive  ministry.  In  his 
leadership,  he  has  led  the  thinking  of  his 
people,  enthused  them  in  a wide  range  of 
activities,  and  rendered  a helpful  service  in 
the  close  and  intimate  pastoral  relations,  win- 
ning the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  towns- 
people, the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  In 
a large  district  he  has  been  helpful  in  out- 
lining a saner  and  more  adequate  missionary 
program,  also  helping  to  direct  the  denomina- 
tional policies  and  to  further  a closer  union  of 
the  various  churches. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


’62 — Denton  J.  Snyder  has  been  giving  a 
lecture  course  at  the  Cabanne  Branch  Library, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  “ Rise  of  the 
Young  Shakespeare.”  Mr.  Snyder  is  an  au- 
thority on  Shakespeare. 

’65 — Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  was  in  Oberlin 
for  the  Truestee  meeting  and  Commencement. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the  sixty-year  re- 
union class  present  for  the  anniversary. 

’72 — Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
head  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  arms 
traffic  conference,  has  invoked  the  mutual  pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  League  Covenant  to 
quiet  the  fear  of  the  small  states  and  prevent 
them  from  making  reservations  which  would 
nullity  the  potential  convention.  This  per- 
tains to  the  states  which  have  a common 
border  with  Russia. 

Ex-’75 — Louis  C.  Haynes,  Vice-President  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  & Suburban  Railway  Com- 
pany, died  May  22  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis. 
After  leaving  Oberlin  in  1872,  Mr.  Haynes 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Cleveland  and 
St.  Louis,  later  becoming  financial  head  of  the 
railway  company  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected when  he  died.  He  was  a brother  of 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Haynes  Ainsworth  of  Oberlin. 

’76 — Under  the  caption,  "Who’s  Who  in 
Oberlin,”  the  Oberlin  News  for  May  28th  con- 
tains a sketch  of  Professor  C.  B.  Martin. 

’77 — The  Oberlin  News  has  been  running  a 
series  of  articles  on  “Who’s  Who  in  Oberlin.” 
Andrew  G.  Comings  is  the  subject  of  a sketch 
contained  in  the  June  11  issue,  under  this 
caption. 


’77 — Chauncey  Marvin  Cady  is  now  living 
with  his  daughter  at  157  Warwick  Ave- 
nue, Stratford,  Connecticut.  The  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  and  Post  recently  con- 
tained an  article  telling  of  Mr.  Cady’s  long 
foreign  service.  It  said:  “He  was  the  first 

one  ever  to  use  the  Bible  in  teaching  litera- 
ture to  the  people  of  the  Island  Empire.  He 
also  used  Aesop’s  Fables,  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythological  Tales,  and  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  in  teaching  the  Japanese  students 
the  English  language  and  giving  them  a knowl- 
edge of  English  literature.” 

’77 — Rev.  Erwin  H.  Richards  was  for  many 
years  a Congregationalist  foreign  missionary 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  later  of  the 
Methodist  Board.  For  several  years  past  his 
home  has  been  in  Oberlin  at  No.  270  East 
College  Street,  and  he  travels  widely  over  the 
United  States  as  a lecturer  for  the  Methodist 
Board.  Some  years  ago  he  completed  a trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  Tonga  language. 

He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent 
World  Missionary  Convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Bible  Society  Record,  in  its  issue 
of  May,  1925,  publishes  his  address  in  full,  and 
says  “ it  was  delivered  to  the  delight  and  edi- 
fication of  all  present  and  was  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  racy  addresses  heard  at  the  Con- 
vention.” An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards accompanies  the  article. 

’79 — Dr.  John  R.  Nichols  of  Chicago  is  thd 
subject  of  a long  sketch  in  the  Starkey  Sem- 
inary (N.  Y.)  Alumni  News.  Dr.  Nichols  had 
his  preparatory  work  at  Starkey  in  the  early 
seventies. 
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’80 — Julia  Evans  Johnson  died  at  Sellers- 
hurg,  Indiana,  on  June  7. 

Ex-’80 — Charies  B.  Jones,  who  was  to  have 
been  inaugurated  for  his  fourth  two-year  term 
as  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Illinois,  died  on  May 
3rd,  leaving  an  estate  vaiued  at  $300,000. 

Brookiyn  is  a town  of  3,000  people,  all  of 
whom  are  colored,  except  four  white  famiiies. 
Mr.  Jones  had  been  principal  of  the  public 
school  and  city  supervisor. 

’84 — Former  Probate  Judge  C.  H.  Nye  of 
Painesville  died  at  his  home  on  May  25.  He 
had  been  Probate  Judge  of  Lake  County  for 
fourteen  years. 

Ex-’89 — Mrs.  Lulu  Adams  Hettinger  died  at 
her  home  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  on  May  20th. 
She  was  identified  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  church 
work;  in  fact,  no  good  and  worthy  movement 
was  brought  forward  in  her  home  town  that 
she  did  not  give  of  keen  mind,  wiiiing  hands 
and  sympathetic  heart. 

Ex-’90 — Clara  Burnett  Hardy,  who  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  baiiiff  iir 
Minnesota,  is  working  in  the  interest  of  a 
Memorial  Fund  in  the  name  of  her  sister, 
Mary  Burnett  Taibot,  for  the  Douglas  Me- 
morial Home. 

’91 — Robert  Millikan,  internationally  known 
physicist,  declares  that  inquiry  into  the  birth 
of  light  rays  nears  the  heart  of  the  irradia- 
tion problem.  With  the  aid  of  a discovery 
made  in  electrionic  research  some  years  ago. 
Dr.  Millikan  and  an  associate,  I.  S.  Bowen, 
’19,  have  been  able  to  predict  the  type  of  light 
waves  which  would  be  emitted  by  atoms  which 
had  been  stripped  of  their  whole  outer  group 
of  so-called  valance  electrons. 

T.  ’91 — The  Missionary  Herald  tor  June 
contains  an  article  by  Edward  W.  Haskell 
entitled  “ Putting  Bulgaria  on  the  Map.” 

’94 — Howard  Huckins,  for  thirty  years  in 
the  hardware  business  on  South  Main  Street, 
Oberlin,  has  just  sold  that  business  and  will 
move  from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Huckins  became  as- 
sociated with  his  father,  Noah  Huckins,  im- 
mediately after  graduation  and  the  firm  was 
known  as  Huckins  & Huckins. 

’94 — Lucy  Lamb  Wilson  was  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  while  riding 
with  friends.  May  10th,  near  Genoa,  Illinois. 
JVIiss  Wilson,  who  had  been  a High  School 
teacher  since  leaving  Oberlin,  had  kept  a list 
of  all  her  pupils,  some  nine  thousand.  She  is 
deeply  mourned  by  these  pupils  and  her  many 
other  friends.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  new 


First  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago  and 
the  burial  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Later  a 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  First  Church 
at  Lombard,  Illinois,  of  which  she  was  a 
member. 

’97 — W.  C.  Clancy,  noted  tree  expert,  has 
had  charge  of  treating  and  trimming  the  trees 
on  the  campus  in  Oberlin.  The  severe  storm 
in  May  hastened  the  necessity  of  starting  the 
work  at  once. 

’00  ’Cad — Joe  W.  Meriam,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Cleveland  and 
former  president  of  the  Cleveland  Association 
of  credit  men,  has  just  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit  Men’s  As- 
sociation. 

Ex-’02 — Paul  L.  Chase  is  now  General  Sales 
Manager  tor  Johnson  and  Moffat,  Real  Estate 
dealers  in  Miami,  Florida. 

’03 — Mary  H.  Clark  received  a master’s  de- 
gree at  Columbia  in  June. 

’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hahn  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  have  left  for  a two  months’  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. 

‘04-’05 — R.  W.  Sullivan  is  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

’05 — Ross  W.  Sanderson  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
Survey  the  past  year. 

’05 — Judge  Henry  Clay  Warth,  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  of  Cabell  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  developing  a reputation  for  severity 
that  is  having  a wholesome  effect  on  the  crim- 
inally minded  of  that  county.  The  newspapers 
of  Harrington  and  other  towns  in  the  county 
speak  with  approbation  of  Judge  Warth’s 
method  of  meting  out  justice. 

’09 — ^Joel  Hayden  refused  the  offer  of  a po- 
sition by  four  Presbyterian  churches  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  will  remain  in  Cleveland. 
Reverend  Hayden  was  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  at  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
held  in  Columbus  recently.  He  advocated  the 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches  and  was  opposed  to  the  action  cen- 
suring the  New  York  Presbytery. 

’06 — A.  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Informa- 
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tion,  presented  a paper  entitled  “An  Outline 
for  Collecting  Vocational  Guidance  Informa- 
tion Bearing  on  Careers  in  Business,"  at  the 
Conference  on  Student  Personnel  Problems 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May. 

•07_Harley  L.  Lutz  sailed  from  New  York 
June  11  for  Santiago,  Chile,  as  a member  of 
an  American  Commission  to  help  reorganize 
the  finances  of  the  Chilean  government.  Mr. 
Lutz  will  be  the  tax  expert  on  the  Commission. 
Professor  Kemmerer  of  Princeton,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  the  authority 
on  currency  and  there  is  to  be  a third  man 
who  will  plan  the  accounting. 

•07— The  Missionary  Herald  for  June  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  pictures  showing 
Dr.  Ruth  Parraeloe  at  work  in  Salonica, 
Greece. 

'07 — Merrill  J.  Burr  was  a delegate  to  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  in  May.  Mr.  Burr  is  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

E.x-’08 — Martin  L.  Davey  has  offered  a .?4,000 
scholarship  in  any  Ohio  college  or  university  to 
the  Ohio  high  school  girl  or  boy  who  writes 
the  best  essay  of  five  hundred  words  on  for- 
est conservation.  The  contest  will  end  Jan- 
uary 1,  1926. 

'09,  ’10 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tontz 
(Esther  Gutensohn),  on  March  29,  1925,  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  a daughter,  Evelyn  Mil- 
dred. Mrs.  Tontz  expects  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Ohio,  visiting  her  parents  at  Gnaden- 
hutten. 

Ex-’IO — Ella  M.  Cushman  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  one  of  the  graduates  from  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Arts,  Columbia  University,  in 
June. 

'10 — Philip  C.  King  of  Columbus,  was  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  Ohio  Congregational  Con- 
ference in  the  Ohio  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. 

’10 — F.  Sidney  Dart,  with  Mrs.  Dart  and 
their  three  children,  return  shortly  to  An- 
gola, Portuguese  West  Africa,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  industrial  missionary  work.  Mr. 
Dart  and  his  family  have  been  in  this  country 
on  furlough  the  past  year,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  California.  He  was  in  Oberlin 
for  Commencement. 

’10 — William  S.  Ament  contributes  two  ar- 
ticles to  the  last  number  of  The  Pomona  Col- 
lege Quarterly,  entitled  “ Fraternities  at  Po- 
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niona  College  ” and  “ The  Function  of  Music 
in  Pomona  College.” 

’12  Elmina  R.  Lucke  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  England  and  Prance. 

11  Helen  Martin  will  lecture  in  the  sum- 
mer library  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

’12 — Charles  W.  Honess  received  a Ph.D  de- 
gree at  Columbia  in  June. 

Hon.  ’12 — Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  died  May  26, 
1925.  Services  were  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  May  28. 

’13,  C.  ’23 — James  and  Louise  Arnold  Ford 
announce  the  arrival  of  a daughter,  Margaret 
Louise,  May  22nd,  at  Oberlin. 

’14 — Rhea  A.  Berg  is  the  recipient  of  a mas- 
ter’s degree  at  Columbia  this  year. 

’14 — Mark  M.  Heald  received  a master’s  de- 
gree at  Columbia  in  June. 

’14 — Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  M.  Scott 
(Helen  Work)  on  May  5,  a son,  James  Nathan. 

’15 — The  engagement  of  Helene  Willey  of 
Preeville,  New  York,  to  Professor  Edwin  A. 
Hartley  of  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  was  announced  in  Syracuse. 
Miss  Willey  is  now  Professor  of  Education  in 
Teachers’  College  at  Syracuse  University. 

’15 — Amy  Hemsing  received  an  A.M.  degree 
at  Columbia  in  June. 

’15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacy  Simms  on 
November  27,  1924,  in  Chicago,  a daughter, 
Ruth  Marcia. 

’16 — Dr.  W.  D.  Andrus,  of  the  surgical  staff 
of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  gave  a 
lecture  in  Oberlin  in  May  on  “ History  of 
’Thoracic  Surgery,  and  Its  Relation  to  Pre- 
clinical  Sciences.”  Dr.  Andrus  is  a graduate 
of  the  medical  department  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  is  a fellow  in  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  His  researches  have  added 
materially  to  the  technique  of  thoracic  sur- 
gery. 

>16 — Edward  Bosworth  of  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  is  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
United  Church  at  Oberlin  this  summer. 

>16— j.  Anthony  Humphreys  just  accepted 
the  position  of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Chicago. 

’16 — Edward  M.  Martin  was  married  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1924,  to  Ethel  Austin  at  Brookings, 
South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Martin  was  instructor  in 
Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
1923-24,  and  was  assistant  professor  in  Home 
Economics  and  Dean  of  Women  at  State  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Denton,  Texas,  during  the 
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summer  session,  1924.  Mr.  Martin  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago.  The  Mar- 
tins are  living  at  4928  Blackstone  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Iliinois. 

'17 — Clarence  E.  Shriber,  whose  address  is 
38  S.  18th  Street,  Kenmore,  Ohio,  is  teaching 
Physical  Georgraphy  and  Commercial  Arithma- 
tic  at  South  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio. 

'17— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Laity, 
a son,  Walter  Asbury,  on  February  10.  1925. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laity  are  living  at  83  Harrison 
Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Doolittle 
(Dortha  Bailey)  are  now  living  at  417  E. 
109th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  Mr. 
Doolittle  is  employed  as  research  chemist  for 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company. 

’18 — Dorothy  McDonald  died  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  on  May  16. 

’18,  ’22 — ^Neil  H.  Lewis  was  married  on  May 
21  to  Alice  Hay  in  Canton.  Mrs.  Lewis  has 
been  physical  director  at  the  Brooklyn  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  After  graduation  from  Oberlin,  Dr. 
Lewis  attended  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School.  In  August,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  will 
sail  for  Foochow,  China,  where  Dr.  Lewis  will 
serve  at  the  hospital  under  the  American 
Missionary  Board. 

Ex-’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Penwarden 
(Gertrude  Gustin)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
second  son,  Robert  McKeen,  in  New  York  City 
on  April  5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penwarden  are  liv- 
ing at  31  Park  Terrace  West,  Isham  Park, 
New  York  City. 

’19 — Margaret  J.  McCarthy  is  to  be  a coun- 
cillor at  Suwali,  a girls’  camp  at  Chimney 
Rock,  North  Carolina,  this  summer.  This 
camp  is  owned  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Lindsay  Hoffman,  ’10. 

’19 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Hill 
(Neva  Johnson)  on  January  21,  1925,  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  a son,  John  Ho- 
bart. The  Hills  are  living  at  1550  Jackson 
Street,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

’20 — Born.  December  8,  1924,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Prank  A.  Thomas,  1403  Lee  Street, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  a son  Frank  A., 
Jr.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  Jo  Ann  Royer. 

’20 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  Edwards 
(Evangeline  A.  Huntley),  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a son,  William  Clark,  on  Sunday, 
May  24,  1925. 

’21 — Robert  Lansdale  will  be  Instructor  in 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
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secretary  of  the  Michigan  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  next  year.  Mr.  Lansdale  has  had 
a two-year  course  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  received  an  M.A.  degree  at 
Columbia  in  the  field  of  Social  Legislation. 

'21 — Frances  L.  Yocom,  who  received  a 
master’s  degree  from  Coiumbia  in  June,  is 
now  in  Oberlin. 

’21 — Laurel  Everette  Anderson  was  appoint- 
ed May  1st  as  Organist  and  Director  of  Music 
of  the  American  Church  of  Paris.  The  ap- 
pointment is  significant,  not  only  in  view  of 
the  past  history  of  the  church,  but  also  in 
view  of  the  new  half-million  dollar  building 
soon  to  be  erected.  Mr.  Anderson  has  also 
been  official  pianist  and  accompanist  of  the 
American  Students’  Atelier  Reunions  for  the 
past  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  (Merwyn  Agnew) 
were  among  the  guests  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge 
of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  at  the  Paris  Fes- 
tival May  24th  and  25th  at  the  Hotel  Majestic, 
at  which  works  of  Reiser,  Pizzetti,  Reigger, 
Maurice  Ravel,  and  Eugene  Goosens  were  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  public.  The  Fes- 
tival was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  musical 
and  social  events  of  the  entire  Paris  season. 

’22 — The  marriage  of  Irma  Dice  to  Fred 
Burchfield  (’22)  occurred  on  May  14  at  Gar- 
rettsville,  Ohio. 

'22 — Lucy  Codella  received  a master’s  de- 
gree at  Columbia  in  June. 

C. ’22 — Grace  Graham  was  married  on  June 
17  at  Delhi,  New  York,  to  Stanleigh  G.  Honey- 
well. 

’22,  ’23 — Wilbur  G.  Lewis  and  Isabelle  Elias- 
son  were  married  on  May  9 at  the  Bosworth 
home  in  Oberlin.  They  are  now  living  at  432 
Iris  Avenue,  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  was  formerly  a reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Times,  is  now  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Times.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  form- 
erly a teacher  of  history  in  Erie  Academy 
High  School  of  Erie,  Pa. 

’23 — Harley  Williams  is  research  assistant 
in  Physiological  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

’23 — Mildred  B.  Metcalf  was  married  in 
Oberlin  June  16,  to  William  P.  Beetham  of 
Bellaire,  Ohio.  Since  her  graduation  Mrs. 
Beetham  has  been  studying  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Beetham  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  of 
the  class  of  1922  and  is  now  in  his  fourth 
at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  limited  to  1200.  All 
places  available  for  women  were  promised  Aoril  ist.  There  are  still  places  available 
for  men,  both  in  the  freshman  class  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Gradu.ate  School  of  Theology 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  Applications 
should  be  sent  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Professor  F.  H.  Shaw. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 


